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A Quest to be Resumed 
in New Testament Studies 


W. D. Davies 


IN RISING TO ADDRESS YOU in: this inaugural lecture, both aca- 
demic piety and personal inclination constrain me to pay tribute 
to my predecessor in this Chair. To sit at Professor F. C. Grant's 
feet in a classroom was a privilege denied me, and, since my per- 
sonal acquaintance with him was confined to a few hurried meet- 
ings, my tribute cannot be an adequate one. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Grant’s works have been constantly available, and. like all New 
Testament students of my generation, I have found them indis- 
pensable. They have opened up many of the treasures of Eu- 
ropean scholarship to this continent and made the Old World 
aware of the scholarly riches of the New. In addition, Dr. Grant’s 
own positive contributions have greatly enriched our understand- 
ing, both of the New Testament documents themselves, and of 
the world within which they emerged. His prodigious industry, 
and what the Archbishop of Quebec has referred to as his “fab- 
ulous learning” can induce in us all only the keenest admiration 
and gratitude, and in his successor a touch of pride in being called 
to succeed him, but a pride tempered not a little by trepidation. 

On such an occasion as this, however, while piety demands 
a thankful salute to past achievements, duty calls for an assess- 
ment of present tasks and future hopes. President Van Dusen 





The Edward Robinson Professorship in Biblical Theology was 
established in 1890 by a gift from Mr. Charles Butler as a 
memorial to Dr. Edward Robinson, Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature in this Seminary, 1837-63, and librarian, 1841-50. 
Its previous incumbents have been Dr. Charles Augustus 
Briggs, 1890-1904; Dr. James Everett Frame, 1905-19; Dr. 
Ernest Findlay Scott, 1919-38; and Dr. Frederick C. Grant, 
1938-59. Dr. William D. Davies comes to this professorship 
from Princeton University where he was Professor of Reli- 
gion, 1955-59. 
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has asked me to survey the field of New Testament studies. In 
this, two courses are open to me, either to present a fairly de- 
tailed treatment of one particular theme now exercising students 
of the New Testament, or to attempt a bird’s eye view of the 
world of New Testament studies as a whole or of a significant 
stretch of it. The former alternative would have been easier and 
safer, and, I presume, a trifle more dull, because specialized; the 
latter, more difficult, daring and, I hope, interesting, if not pro- 
vocative. At any rate, I have chosen the wider course, and ven- 
ture to inflict upon you some broad reflections on one of the 
fundamental tasks of the New Testament student as this seems to 
be shaping. 


I 


AT THE END OF THE LAST CENTURY, and in the early decades 
of this, New Testament scholarship was largely absorbed in what 
we have come to know as the Quest of the Historical Jesus, who 
stands behind the devotion and dogmas of Christendom. In this 
quest to discover what actually happened in the life of Jesus, 
students generally were dominated by literary and textual inter- 
ests, and, especially in certain centers, such as Chicago, by a con- 
cern to understand the matrix within which Christianity arose in 
all its sociological complexity. The typical products of this pe- 
riod were detailed commentaries, for example, that of McNeile 
on Matthew, meticulous studies of the Gospel sources, such as 
the Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, and Canon 
Streeter’s work on The Four Gospels (1924), and more wide 
ranging volumes exploring the world of the first century, both 
the Judaism of Palestine and the philosophies, mysteries, cultic 
underworld and Higher Paganism of the Graeco-Roman world. 
To recall the works of this period is to recognize at once its Her- 
culean achievements, and the vitality of that concern to which 
we have referred. To it we owe the large measure of agreement 
which has been reached on the nature of the documents of the 
New Testament, their dates, places of origin, structures, sources 
and literary characteristics, our deeper understanding of the back- 
ground of the New Testament, and, in the theological field, our 
conviction that docetism is dead as a door nail. 

But great as were the achievements of those who sought the 
Jesus of History, they were bought at a price. While on the pop- 
ular level, and in the piety of the Churches, they were used to 
present a human Jesus, the Exemplar, and helped to create ap- 
preciation for the essentially humane character of the Lord, on 
the academic level, more often than not, those same achievements 
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produced bewilderment which often led to cynicism. To read in 
the New Testament, in a British university at least, in the late 
twenties and early thirties of this century, was to be introduced 
into a tangled world of literary, textual, historical and other the- 
ories, and a maze of details, lexicographical, grammatical and 
other, which revealed within the New Testament no apparent pat- 
tern of any kind. Apart from the Epistles which, despite the tor- 
tuousness of much of their thought, were well defined units whose 
intent could be ascertained with some clarity and certainty, the 
New Testament documents presented to the student—and I speak 
from long suffering—the appearance of a mosaic. But even the 
term “mosaic” suggests a diversified unity, and even beauty, which 
the splintered, student’s New Testament of the thirties lacked. 
Dissection of the New Testament seemed to have ended in mur- 
der. Threading carefully from one word or pericope in the sacred 
text to the next, through reams of heterogeneous notes, was like 
going through the thick undergrowth of a dark forest. Occasion- 
ally a detail of the study might shed a warming and heartening 
light, just as a sudden ray of sunshine brightens a dark wood, 
but students could seldom find much meaning or purpose in the 
details that confronted them. The wood was lost in the trees. 
The New Testament, regarded as a library of books, spoke with 
a multiplicity of voices, so that its witness was not only diffuse 
but confusing—in connection with the foundation document of 
the Faith, a state of affairs most disturbing. 

Nor was the immediate impact of the new discipline which 
first appeared in Germany at the end of the First World War, 
and subsequently spread to England, America and elsewhere, re- 
assuring. On the contrary, it only made confusion worse con- 
founded. Form-Criticism attempted to go behind the written 
sources upon which the Gospel writers had drawn and to examine 
the oral tradition which preceded all such sources; and it revealed 
that that oral tradition had not only been transmitted to meet 
the various needs of the Christian Community but had been fash- 
ioned and inevitably modified by those needs. Source criticism 
had been a plague, but Form-Criticism, at first at least, proved 
to be a nightmare. In the hands of its most extreme practitioners, 
for example Karl Ludwig Schmidt, the Gospel tradition about 
Jesus disintegrated into isolated units having no organic con- 
nection. The various stories put together by Mark, for example, 
were often compared to a “string of beads without a string,” i.e., 
its various pericopae had no inner connection. Details of topog- 
raphy and chronology which occur in the Gospels were claimed 
to be almost entirely without credence, and any hope that the 
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Gospels might give us a coherent account of the life of Jesus was 
abandoned. By and large, it was the faith of the community, not 
facts about Jesus, which emerged in the Gospels, and the various 
forms which the Gospel tradition assumed were governed by the 
preaching, teaching, catechetical, baptismal, cultic, and liturgical 
needs of the Faith. Further, those Form Critics who urged that 
the Gospels were concerned with the Theology of the Church and 
not with history, so that they could not be taken seriously as 
sources for knowledge of Jesus, found to hand a contemporary 
understanding of Christianity, which declared that such knowl- 
edge even if it could be attained with certainty was irrelevant 
and largely unnecessary. Docetism had died in the early years of 
the century, and now the Quest of the Historical Jesus also seemed 
to be preparing for an inevitable and an unlamented death. 


II 


BUT THE REACTION to the state of affairs that I have described 
was not long in coming. And oddly enough Form-Criticism, de- 
spite its disintegrating impact on the Quest for the Historical 
Jesus, provided the point of departure for this reaction. 

The point at which the rot of dissection in New Testament 
studies was stopped was the discovery of the significance of the 
preaching of the early Christians. Dibelius and others have claimed 
that it was this preaching which most influenced and moulded 
the oral tradition which lay behind the written Gospels. But 
the change from the analytic to the synthetic approach to the 
New Testament is rightly and especially associated with the work 
of my revered teacher, Professor C. H. Dodd. In his well-known 
inaugural lecture he pleaded for a new emphasis in New Testa- 
ment studies on the unifying and integrating factors in the New 
Testament documents and in 1936 he published the small but 
weighty volume The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments. 
In this, with typical freshness and clarity, he uncovered behind 
the various strata of the New Testament documents a common 
unifying core, the preaching, or to use the now familiar term, the 
Kerygma, of the primitive community. This core turned out to 
be a series of events—the life, death and Resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth, in which the glory of God was declared to have been 
revealed, i.e., the decisive act of God for man’s salvation. It is 
not necessary to give in detail here the separate items of the 
Kerygma. What must be insisted upon is that the disclosure of 
a common core within the variety of the New Testament, which 
lent to the whole of it an unmistakable unity, was liberating 
and invigorating; it is no exaggeration to claim that it delivered 
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students of my generation from a sense of befuddled futility in 
New Testament studies. The late thirties were a thrilling time: 
a new vitality and energy were abroad. The tyrannous hetero- 
geneity of the data seemed successfully challenged at last. 

But was our deliverance premature? Was the new libera- 
tion deceptive? Critics of the new synthetic approach were not 
wanting. The emphasis which Professor Dodd, and others who 
followed him, placed on the Kerygma, as constituting the unity 
of the New Testament, did not go unchallenged. 

First, the plague of sources is still with us. In isolating the 
primitive preaching, Dodd had appealed to the early chapters of 
Acts as preserving it. But is this position really tenable? Those 
chapters, it was now urged, present, not so much the earliest 
preaching, as an idealization: the author of Acts describes not 
what prevailed at the first, but what ought to have prevailed, 
both then and in his own day. In short, Acts cannot be taken 
as a reflection of a primitive stage in the early Christian movement. 

Secondly, much has been made of the arbitrary selectiveness 
which enabled Dodd and others to discover the pattern of the 
Kerygma in the New Testament. The fact that the motifs of the 
Kerygma recur in various documents does not necessarily imply 
that they were more significant for early Christians than others 
which do not appear in the New Testament. Account should be 
taken of statistical accident in the preservation of these motifs, 
if their importance is not to be exaggerated. 

Thirdly, the suspicion was inevitable that contemporary theo- 
logical and ecclesiological movements had here influenced students 
of the New Testament. The emergence of the ecumenical move- 
ment, in particular, provided the urge to seek for a ground for 
the unity of the Churches within the New Testament itself. The 
disclosure of the Kerygma satisfied this urge by going behind the 
conflicting theologies of Christendom to a focal point of unity 
within the New Testament around which Churches, otherwise 
divided, could now be united. The implication is that the Keryg- 
ma is not so much the result of objective, scientific study of the 
New Testament, as of well-defined theological and ecclesiastical 
concerns, however unconsciously these may have been at work. 
The theory of the Kerygma was fathered by ecumenical enthu- 
siasm rather than by exegetical exactitude, and was a superb ex- 
ample of wishful thinking. 

On these grounds many have not been moved by the Keryg- 
matic approach to the New Testament, which we welcomed so 
enthusiastically. To counter these criticisms, however, is not dif- 
ficult. Let us take each in turn. First, the date and character of 
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the preaching reported in the early chapters of Acts must always 
be open to dispute. While many scholars take the view that the 
speeches in Acts 1-5 are late, and designed to instruct the Church 
at the close of the first century, if not in the second, others have 
discovered behind them Aramaic sources containing very early 
tradition. But the reality of the Kerygma does not stand or fall 
with the data of Acts. The evidence culled from the Pauline epis- 
tles and elsewhere, not to mention the Kerygmatic interest trace- 
able in the Gospels themselves, is very cogent. To question the 
existence of a common core of early Christian preaching is to 
ignore much evidence outside Acts altogether. We need not spend 
long over the second objection. It is doubtful procedure to claim 
for what does not appear in the New Testament a significance 
equal to that of the elements of the Kerygma, which appear very 
frequently in it. What is often mentioned is likely to have been 
central. An illustration may help. I have been associated in this 
country with two universities, which I name with honour. During 
five years spent at the one the word “alumni” scarcely ever came 
to my ears: during four years at the other, I was seldom free from 
its sound, Was this statistical difference in the incidence of the 
term “alumni” significant in the life of the two universities? It 
most certainly was. It would be no great exaggeration perhaps to 
say that while the one university produced alumni, the other uni- 
versity was maintained by alumni. Statistics are not always mis- 
leading. The items which recur in the New Testament in its 
various strata can rightly be taken to indicate what was of real 
significance in the life of the communities which produced it. As 
for the third criticism, it is to be readily admitted that the New 
Testament student is necessarily the child of his time, and, if he is 
at all alive, he brings to his task of interpretation the influences 
and concerns of his age. There can be little doubt that theological 
and ecclesiological interests which have moved our time have not 
left the student of the New Testament untouched. But this cuts 
both ways. The times which may condition our exegesis may also 
illuminate it. Is it not true, in more spheres than one, that these 
times of “the breaking of the nations” have opened our eyes™ to 
things which in more velvety days were hidden from us? Not far 
from my home in Wales there is an old Norman Castle, Castell 
Dinefwr. In summer when the trees which surround it are in 
full leaf the castle is hidden: it can be seen only in glimpses. But 
when winter comes, and the trees have lost their foliage, the castle 
walls stand forth in the stark clarity of their ancient splendor. 
The living of our days has been wintry, but may it not have 
helped us to see with a new awareness the constitutive structures 
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of the New Testament documents? Even if it were admitted that 
the emphasis on the Kerygma in recent scholarship was the re- 
sult of conscious or unconscious pressures to discover a New 
Testament ground for the unity of the Church (a view to which 
I could not subscribe), this would not necessarily belittle the 
validity of the Kerygmatic emphasis. 

I submit that the unity which the uncovering of the Keryg- 
ma gave to the New Testament, opened the way for the under- 
standing of the early Christian movement at a deeper level than 
was possible when it was mainly regarded as a collection of docu- 
ments each of which had its own peculiar emphasis. Early Chris- 
tianity did not merely spread by the diffusion of a vague con- 
tagious friendliness centered in Jesus but unreflecting: it was 
dominated by the burning enthusiasm of a great conviction, the 
nature of which is revealed to us in the Kerygma, namely, that 
in Jesus of Nazareth the purpose of God revealed in the Old 
Testament is fulfilled and the New Age inaugurated. If we had 
lacked evidence for the Kerygma, we should have had to invent 
it, in order to explain the missionary intensity, the theological 
vitality and deep fellowship, which the New Testament re- 
veals. This is not to claim that the Kerygma can be itemized and 
classified with strict rigidity; there is variety within the Keryg- 
matic unity; but it does mean that it is unthinkable that we 
should repudiate the Kerygmatic emphasis in the work of Profes- 
sor C. H. Dodd and others, however much modification may be 
required in details. 


III 


THE KERYGMATIC EMPHASIS, however, has brought its own 
dangers. These arise partly from the very cogency with which the 
Kerygma was presented, and partly from the ease with which it 
could be exploited by those theologies usually referred to as the- 
ologies of the Word or of Crisis. These inevitably colored 
much recent New Testament exegesis, and especially the “Biblical 
Theology,” which began to be popular at the same time as did 
the term Kerygma. It is not easy to pin-point the danger to which 
we have referred. Perhaps it can best be expressed in terms of 
isolation. The discovery of the Kerygma within the complexities 
of the New Testament was liberating. But the Kerygma now came 
to be isolated. Its items seemed to become a series of bare bones, 
and the Kerygma itself a kind of skeleton almost devoid of all 
flesh, which could be impressively rattled on occasion as the es- 
sence of the New Testament. The danger arose of treating the 
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Kerygma as if it existed in a vacuum, and cutting it off or iso- 
lating it particularly from two things. First, there was its threat- 
ened separation from the milieu within which it emerged. While 
I hasten to note that those to whom we owed the disclosure of 
the Kerygma never fell victims to this danger, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that, in Europe at least, as emphasis on the 
Kerygmatic core of the New Testament intensified, interest in its 
factuality, by which I mean its rootedness in the world of the first 
century, waned. There was traceable in some quarters an im- 
patience with the kind of labors that had occupied the scholars 
of the earlier years of this century. It became fairly common to 
criticize so-called Liberal-scholarship in favour of a more positive 
Kerygmatic approach to the Christian documents, which could 
presumably dispense with such labours. But, in the second place, 
and equally serious, the Kerygma came to be isolated from the 
tradition about the historical Jesus contained especially in the 
Synoptic Gospels. The Kerygma was sometimes used perilously 
like a theological “open Sesame” to the Faith of the New Tesia- 
ments. Albeit on a far more moving and profound level, refer- 
ence to “The Event” which constituted the Gospel became fa- 
miliar to us, but ““The Event” was treated as a self enclosed en- 
tity proclaimed by the Church, while the historical data about 
the life of Jesus were claimed to have become blurred in memory, 
so that they were finally, undiscoverable in detail. 

Thus the emphasis on the Kerygma often had a strange two- 
fold dénouement. On the one hand there arose a marked lack of 
interest in the life of Jesus. The claim that the preaching of the 
Church constituted the core of the New Testament, although that 
preaching was centered in Jesus of Nazareth as Lord, tended to 
shift emphasis away from Jesus Himself to the faith of the com- 
munity. Lives of Jesus became scarce, and such as did appear 
were treated as negligible, because it had become a commonplace 
in many theological classrooms that Form-Criticism in its various 
emphases had made the writing of a life of Jesus a scientific im- 
possibility. Either from an unconscious urge to make a virtue out 
of necessity (because, in any case, the Jesus of History could not 
be known), or from genuine theological conviction, the Kerygma 
of the Church came to be regarded as alone significant and deter- 
minative for Christian Faith. This led to the further claim that 
the Church itself was from the first uninterested in the Jesus of 
History as such. With this decline in the seriousness with which 
the historicity of the detailed Gospel tradition was treated, it is 
not surprising that the door was open for what, with all due def- 
erence, we must be allowed to characterize as an extremely sub- 
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jective, typological and patternistic interpretation of the Gospel 
Tradition, associated particularly with Dr. A. M. Farrer. 

On the other hand, there was another development. Because, 
it would seem to us, the Kerygma increasingly came to be inter- 
preted as an Event hanging in mid-air, as it were, a phenomenon 
in a vacuum, the necessity to give it meaning became urgent. It 
is dangerously easy to be facile at this point, and I am fully aware 
that I may here be guilty of theological naivété, but I venture to 
suggest that as long as the Jesus of History was a significant factor 
in the interpretation of the Faith of the New Testament, the works 
and words of Jesus themselves provided a content for the Kerygma 
which was religiously and ethically enriching. But once the Keryg- 
ma was materially divorced from these, it could not but become 
to some extent an empty shell, or, as I have before expressed it, 
a skeleton with no flesh. And it is of the nature of skeletons that 
they call for explanation. This is, in part, the reason for the 
urgency with which Bultmann has called for demythologizing. 
When the Kerygma had become mainly a bare divine action from 
beyond that touched earth only at the point of the Cross, its 
mythological character became markedly prominent at the ex- 
pense of its historical substance, and so Bultmann came to ex- 
plain the mythology not so much in terms of its historical con- 
tent as of his own philosophic presuppositions. Exegesis, no less 
than nature, abhors a vacuum. The neglect of the historical Jesus 
left the house of the Kerygma empty for the entry of things other 
than the works and words of Jesus. 

I would not presume to dismiss the challenge raised by Dr. 
Bultmann: into its philosophical and theological ramifications I 
am not equipped to enter. I have merely set it within the frame- 
work of recent New Testament studies. I have mentioned demy- 
thologizing here because it is part and parcel of that situation 
which has produced a most striking phenomenon in much recent 
New Testament scholarship, namely, the paradox that, while great 
emphasis is laid upon the preaching of the Early Church as the 
declaration of an event or series of events as of crucial significance, 
there has been a growing scepticism as to the precise historical 
content of that event. The Kerygma it has been claimed rests on 
historical events; but the substance of these in history is declared 
to be either unimportant or unknowable. Thus far, at any rate, 
the Quest of the Historical Jesus has had this paradoxical dénoue- 
ment. 

What should we say to this? I suggest that there are two ap- 
proaches to the problem which we should avoid. First, we should 
resist the temptation of simplifying the problem raised by Form- 
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Criticism as to the possibility of disentangling the works and words 
of Jesus from the interpretations placed upon them by the 
Church. We may illustrate such simplification from Professor 
Harold Riesenfeld’s well-known lecture at the International Con- 
gress on the Gospels, Oxford 1957, with much of which I find my- 
self in agreement. In a brilliant manner he argued that the words 
of Jesus had been preserved intact in the New Testament along 
the channels of a largely fixed Christian tradition which treated 
them as a Holy Word. But if such were so rigidly the case, the 
divergencies, which the same materials in the various strata of 
the tradition present, become inexplicable. At this point, we must 
allow to the Form-Critic the full weight of the fact that the tra- 
dition has in fact been modified in the course of its transmission. 
We cannot by-pass Form-Criticism: its insights must be accepted 
and taken at full value. In the second place, we should avoid an 
alternative simplification, arising from factors we have already 
indicated, namely, that which despairs of ever solving the paradox 
with which we are concerned and rests content with the affirma- 
tion that the Kerygma, as the proclamation of the Church, must 
alone suffice for us, its precise relationship to the historical Jesus 
being left undefined. To this we must answer that such a position 
is ultimately self-contradictory and self-destructive. It asks us to 
rest in a paradox too acute to be accepted. The salient fact must 
be recognized that the early Christian movement began under the 
impulse of Jesus of Nazareth. The Kerygma revolves around Him 
and we must therefore assume that the Kerygma itself means that 
if Jesus, the Christ, be not taken seriously as a “fact” in history, 
He is in a real sense a contradiction in terms. This is, we may 
argue, why the Gospel tradition in the Synoptics, not to speak of 
John, has been preserved, and this being the case, it is justifiable 
to claim that the paradox at which we have arrived must some- 
how be transcended: the quest of the historical Jesus must go on. 


IV 


May I INDICATE BRIEFLY two needs which seem to present 
themselves in this area of New Testament study? 

First, we have insisted that Form-Criticism has established its 
case that the tradition about the works and words of Jesus has 
been moulded in the course of its transmission by the needs of 
the Church: but this is not to admit that the tradition owes its 
origin to the Church. The tradition about Jesus has its source 
in His activity: it is not the creation of the community, however 
much colored by its needs. The task therefore, is to separate, if 
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possible, an original deposit of tradition, with its many starting 
points, from its increasing modification. To do this a primary 
requisite is that there should be certain criteria available by which 
the historicity and authenticity of the tradition in its various parts 
could be tested. The point is this: Roman and Protestant scholar- 
ship in the Synoptics has been made difficult and frustrating be- 
cause of the extreme subjectivity of its approach. Each student 
has felt free, not only to make his own assumptions, but to create 
his own criteria. The establishment of the criteria must precede 
any renewed quest of the historical Jesus, and it is already afoot 
as can be seen, for example, in the work of Kasemann, Bornkamm, 
Fuchs, Stauffer and Robinson. 

Only the briefest statement of such possible criteria can be 
attempted here. But, first, let me repeat the assumption I have 
already made, namely, that, since the Kerygma points to history, 
it is reasonable to assume that the tradition about Jesus purports 
to preserve historical data, and that the intention of the Kvan- 
gelists was, in large part, historical. This is not to deny that in- 
terpretation and consequent modification have colored that in- 
tention, and, indeed, that it may not be finally possible to sep- 
arate fact from interpretation, but I am saying that it is reason- 
able to examine the Gospels for their historical contents. This 
assumption being made, some criteria for this examination may 
now be mentioned. Three types appear: 

(a) The Literary: Source criticism of the Synoptics and John 
is temporarily under a cloud in some quarters, but there can be 
little doubt that the comparison of the same traditions, as they 
are preserved in different sources, can lead us to the earlier forms 
which they assumed and thus to their more “historical” form. 
For example, a comparison of the triumphal entry in Mark 
11:1-11 with Matt. 21:1-14 and Luke 19:28-38, reveals develop- 
ments in the tradition which can with some safety be eliminated. 
Again at Mark 11:11, the evangelist’s loyalty to his source as com- 
pared with what we find in Matthew and Luke, has preserved 
what we must regard as historical, even at the cost of smoothness. 
Similarly it is possible by the comparison of the Gospels to detect 
special interests which have moved their several authors, and to 
allow for these in the assessment of the tradition they preserve. 
For example, it may be argued that Mark has been careful to 
eliminate any political emphasis from the ministry of Jesus. 

On the Form-Critical side, not only must greater caution be 
exercised in passing from judgments of form to judgments of his- 
toricity, but recognition must be more generously given to what 
is frequently forgotten. It is this. The mere fact that modifica- 
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tions introduced into the tradition can be detected, implies that 
what has been modified can also be identified and often treated 
seriously as history. We may illustrate this from Mark 2:18, 
which reads, ““The days will come when the bridegroom is taken 
away from them, and then they will fast on that day.” It has often 
been urged that these words were added by the primitive Church 
to justily the practice of fasting, which Jesus, in His day, had not 
countenanced. But, as Professor Moule has recently insisted, even 
if this be granted, it only makes more probable the historicity of 
the first part of the story. What is applicable in Mark 2:18 ff. is 
applicable wherever event and interpretation are contiguous. As 
for the parables and words of Jesus, Professor Jeremias has showed 
us the way to separate the authentic from the interpretative in 
a volume which is already a classic. It now begins to appear per- 
haps that Form-Critical methods, applied with literary vigor, and 
without prejudice to historicity as such, may turn out to be a 
weapon which, so far from attacking and dismissing historicity, 
will be its active defender. 

(b) The Historical: In addition to literary criteria, supplied 
by source and Form-Criticism, strictly historical considerations 
can be brought to bear on the tradition. Of late it has been fre- 
quently asserted that the Gospels are not biographies. But this 
admission must not be too exclusively interpreted. As a genre 
of literature, biography, in its mature form, has only emerged in 
the last three centuries and it has assumed three forms: (1) That 
in which the biographical data are fused, the biographer himself 
being present in the work as omniscient narrator (we think of 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone as one example of this). Obviously the 
Gospels are not biographies in this sense. (2) That in which there 
is a free creation, in the biographer’s own words, the result being 
something akin to the painter’s portrait—an impression, which 
may, in fact, be more “true” than the first type of biography men- 
tioned. But, again, the Gospels are not such individualistic, im- 
pressionistic creations; the role of the community in the forma- 
tion of the tradition rules out such extreme personalism. (3) 
That in which the biographer arranges traditional documentary 
and other material to produce an integrated work. With this 
last type the Gospels can broadly be compared, i.e., they mani- 
pulate traditional material with seriousness. Nothing is gained 
by insisting that the Gospels are what they are not, i.e., biogra- 
phies, but nothing is gained either, indeed much is lost, by ig- 
noring the fact that their intention is fulfilled in the presentation, 
of the story of a life. To this “story” it is reasonable to apply 
tests of historical reliability. 
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Thus, for example, the Gospels contain references to names, 
places, itineraries, and apparently pointless details, which, were 
the intent of their authors merely interpretative or theological, 
are hard to explain. Such details surely point to historical remin- 
iscences, which were regarded as preserving points of significance, 
and must be exploited as clues to the course of the life of Jesus. 
At certain points of the narrative the mention of actual eyewit- 
nesses must be significant; other pericopae invite the application 
of our knowledge of first century conditions to determine whether 
they can be dated during the ministry of Jesus or must be rele- 
gated to a later time. Despite the special problems posed by the 
writing of “history” in the first century, and the peculiar charac- 
ter of the Gospels, historical probability must be given its due 
weight. 

(c) The Theological: Lastly, any assessment of the historical 
value of the tradition must make use of theological probability. 
Thus there are elements in the Synoptics which are self-authen- 
ticating, i.e., which it is improbable that the Church, in the light 
of its theological development, should ever have invented. On 
the other hand, the absence of other elements is equally sig- 
nificant. While I was preparing this lecture there came into my 
hands the volume of essays in memory of the late beloved Pro- 
fessor T. W. Manson, who would, I think, have endorsed most, 
if not all, of what I have tried to say here. In an essay in it en- 
titled “The Intention of the Evangelists,” Professor Charles Moule 
of Cambridge points out the almost complete absence in Mark 
of the great Pauline motifs in Christology, Pneumatology and 
Sacramentalism—a fact difficult to understand if we are to find 
in that Gospel the faith of the Church. I cannot offer here a full 
substantiation of Moule’s claim “that all four Gospels are alike 
to be interpreted as more than anything else evangelistic and 
apologetic in purpose, and that the Synoptic Gospels represent 
primarily the recognition that a vital element in evangelism is 
the plain story of what happened in the ministry of Jesus.”* But 
it confirms my contention to the hilt that the character of the 
Gospels does not make the quest of the historical Jesus an im- 
possibility. 

But though easy to state, criteria are notoriously difficult to 
apply; and even the most thorough application of these suggested 
literary, historical and theological criteria is not likely to provide 
an “Open-Sesame” to breach the curtain of historical scepticism 


* New Testament Essays; Studies in Memory of T. W. Manson. A. J. B. Hig- 
gins, ed. (Manchester University Press, 1959), pp. 175 ff. 
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set up by so much Form-Critical scholarship. Moreover, I am 
fully aware that their application can prove fruitful only if the 
assumption be accepted that the Kerygma itself necessarily takes 
that which “actually happened” seriously. And this insistence on 
the necessity of “history” for the Kerygma itself leads me to the 
second need in New Testament scholarship at this time; namely, 
a recovered sense of the importance of the matrix within which 
the Gospels emerged, i.e., the world of the first century. Impa- 
tience with the kind of scholarly activity involved in the metic- 
ulous exploration of that world must be challenged. I may be 
allowed to refer, in illustration, to yet another castle of my boy- 
hood—Castell Carreg Cennen. This stands giddily on a steep cliff, 
which fails sheer for five hundred feet: to look at it, on this side, 
is to see a structure almost suspended in mid-air; its base is lost 
to sight: it erupts without warning, inexplicable and _ strange, 
among the soft limestone hills around. But, from the other side, 
the castle looks quite different. There the ground gradually rises 
from the river valley till it reaches the outer wall of the castle, 
which from this point of view, appears to grow naturally out of 
the ground, “to belong” to its world after the manner which 
Frank Lloyd Wright taught us to appreciate. The castle seen 
from one side seems a strange eruption, a crag, like those that jut 
out, without father or mother, so to speak, in the deserts of Ari- 
zona; from the other, it seems a natural evolution, a peak rising 
gradually to its majestic height. So is the figure of Jesus. As 
bare Kerygma looked at in vacuo, He is an erupting Word, un- 
accountable, original. But looked at across the complexities of 
first century Judaism He is the culminating Word—part of a con- 
tinuum. The life of Jesus must appear a strange Kerygmatic ‘od- 
dity’ unless it be rooted in its native soil, where alone it can be 
understood in its proper relations. 

Fortunately that soil can now be examined with a new thor- 
oughness because of the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, not to 
speak of the finds at Chenoboskion. An understanding of the 
thought-world of Jesus at a new depth is now made possible. It 
promises to reveal far more clearly how the Judaism into which 
Jesus was born was heir not only to the Old Testament, but also 
to the complex heritage of the Graeco-Oriental setting. This 
means that the whole of the Near Eastern complex has to be ex- 
ploited in the interests of a more profound understanding of Jesus. 
As we might expect, the complexity of Jesus is matched by the 
complexity of that world. A true appreciation of that world would 
not only illumine Jesus and the Gospels but also serve as a check 
on certain exegetical developments. Let me illustrate from the 
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work of two scholars, standing at opposite poles, to whom I have 
already referred. Professor Riesenfeld’s treatment of the words 
of Jesus as a more or less fixed tradition, we may be allowed to 
suggest, would have gained in precision and probability from a 
clearer awareness of the nature of that tradition in first century 
Judaism to which he himself refers. It was not a static but a 
dynamic force; it was constantly creating and absorbing into it- 
self new developments; and this is precisely the process revealed 
in the New Testament, the fact, which, indeed, constitutes the 
very heart of the problem with which we are concerned. Similar- 
ly Dr. Bultmann’s plea for demythologizing the New Testa- 
ment because it implies a tripartite conception of the Uni- 
verse, which is no longer acceptable to the scientific mind, 
does not do justice to aspects of mythology in Judaism, and else- 
where, which are more significant than the spatial, and, which 
might, were they better understood, prove of profound value in 
the interpretation of the Gospel even today. The first plea should 
not be for the rejection or reinterpretation of mythology, how- 
ever much that might ultimately be thought to be necessary, but 
its true appreciation within a highly complex and enriched Juda- 
ism. So too in the light of recent studies in the nature of that 
Judaism, particularly by Professors Daube, E. R. Goodenough and 
Liebermann, much of the conventional dichotomy between Hel- 
lenism and Judaism calls for revision—a fact of far reaching con- 
sequences in many spheres, and not least in the quest of the his- 
torical Jesus. In short, a pre-requisite for the resumption of that 
quest is a deeper attention to the roots of Jesus, if I may so ex- 
press it, in His own times. We are driven back again to a renewed 
emphasis on those detailed background studies, which recent 
Kerygmatic and theological interests have tended, not always un- 
consciously, to belittle. 

These then are the two needs: the rigid application of as 
satisfactory criteria as we can establish for the documents in the 
case, and a new intensified dedication to the study of Christian 
Origins within Judaism as an integral part of the Ancient Roman- 
Graeco-Oriental world. To put this in perspective, we are to re- 
sume the Quest of the Historical Jesus except that that task 
is now undertaken in a post Kerygmatic and post form criti- 
cal era, with all that this implies. Professor J. M. Robinson has 
called for a new quest, which he distinguishes sharply from that 
of the early years of the century. For reasons which I cannot de- 
velop here, I prefer to advocate resumption of the old quest on 
a new level, because the recovery of the intention of Jesus and 
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His understanding of existence, such as Robinson desiderates, is 
inseparable from the recovery of what He did and said. 

To some this lecture may have appeared as a knocking at 
doors that have long been open; to others as a futile exercise in 
reviving dead horses. This is perhaps inevitable, since I have pre- 
sented the elements of the New Testament scene as they have 
passed through the crucible of my own experience, which is nec- 
essarily conditioned and limited. In particular, I am not tempted 
to underestimate the full force of the impact of Form-Criticism 
in this field. I am also aware that any advocacy of a renewed 
quest of “the historical Jesus,” especially without more careful 
definition of what is meant by that term than I have been able 
to present here, prompts theological questions which it would be 
presumptuous on my part to discuss. I will merely state, in theo- 
logical justification of the position I have been advocating, that 
it would seem to me essential that there should be no incongruity 
between the Jesus of History and the Christ of Faith. The prob- 
lem of their congruity cannot be silenced or shelved. Should they 
be incongruous, while a Theology of the Word might be possible, 
a Theology of the Word made flesh would hardly be so, and it 
is to such a Theology that the New Testament commits us. 
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Some Ethical Foundations 
of Christian Theology 


Roger L. Shinn 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS, ACCORDING TO LEGAL CUSTOMS of our so- 
ciety, is the time one needs to become an adult. Although that 
magic figure says nothing about wisdom or the profounder mean- 
ings of maturity, it guarantees a certain kind of status. In a 
world where standards whirl in dizzying patterns, here is one that 
is about as close to an absolute as we have: under twenty-one, 
though you can drive a car, though you may pilot a bomber, be- 
come a parent, or make a scientific discovery, you are in your legal 
infancy; over twenty-one, you are an adult. 

I therefore take some pleasure in telling you that this year, 
when I take up teaching responsibilities at Union, is also the first 
year (in this minimal, numerical sense) of my adulthood in theo- 
logical education. It was twenty-one years ago this autumn that 
I first entered the Holland Tunnel, came up the West Side High- 
way with the Riverside Church tower as a beacon, carried a suit- 
case into Hastings Hall, got “oriented,” read unsettling headlines 
about Munich, went to frightening field work interviews, entered 
this community of Christian learning. Now I have been at it for 
twenty-one years. In that sense, I have arrived. 

Indeed, I must regretfully say, this business of twenty-one 
years is the most impressive credential I can present in assuming 
a chair of Christian Ethics here. To pretend to teach the subject 
of Christian ethics in our fear-haunted and bewildered world is 
a presumptuous act. To try to do it at Union Theological Semi- 
nary is a peculiarly disturbing task. Here we live in the city 


Dr. Roger Lincoln Shinn, a graduate of this Seminary, comes to 
the Professorship of Christian Ethics from the Divinity School, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, where he was 
Professor of Christian Ethics, 1954-59. 
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where, as a journalist puts it, “one-twentieth of the U.S. popu- 
lation clings to one ten-thousandth of the U.S. area.” It is the 
city where uncounted persons from all over the world have en- 
tered America, the city where the United Nations makes its head- 
quarters, the city famous for crime and culture, for’ Wall Street 
and Times Square, for Madison Square Garden and the Inter- 
Church Center. Its buildings and organizations are monuments 
to man’s proud creativity; yet in this age of intercontinental mis- 
siles, it is perhaps the most fragile spot on earth. To seek the 
meaning in this locale of the Christian ethic is a hazardous ad- 
venture. 

No wonder the teacher of Christian ethics enters into an 
awesome heritage here. Men of devout genius have taught and 
studied ethics at this school. Their boldness and fidelity have 
influenced the history of the modern world. I think of my debt 
in scholarship and friendship to my senior colleagues in the field, 
Reinhold Niebuhr and John Bennett. Leaf through Dr. Coffin’s 
history of a half century of Union Theological Seminary and you 
will quicky see what the concern for Christian ethics has been. 
Some have thought it the creative core of things; others have seen 
it as a cancer threatening the school and all that is holy. But 
all have known that it was here. 

The subject today is “Some Ethical Foundations of Christian 
Theology.” Some people, I am sure, have kindly assumed that a 
typist got the wrong order, that the title should read, “Some 
Theological Foundations of Christian Ethics.” Surely the past 
generation of Christian scholars has shown convincingly that we 
do not first build an autonomous ethic, then move on to some 
theological corollaries. That notion belongs to a remote past, 
typified by such vaguely contemporaneous symbols as Immanuel 
Kant, nineteenth-century liberalism, and the dinosaur. Far be it 
from me to seek that sort of oblivion. I am grateful for the pow- 
erful voices in this century who have told us that there is no 
Christian ethic without Christian faith and theology. I agree. But 
I persist in my topic. If there is a mistake, it is not the typist’s, 
but mine. 

Perhaps this stubbornness is simply an example of academic 
imperialism. If so, I enter into a venerable tradition of inaugural 
lecturers who for generations have shown that their specific dis- 
cipline, whatever it might be, is the core of any sound scholar- 
ship. If I do that, you who are used to the idea will be indul- 
gent. But I do not want you to indulge me; I want you to be- 
lieve me or argue with me. 
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So I shall try to say, as forcefully as I can, that ethics is basic 
to theology. Just as there can be no Christian ethics without 
theological foundations, so there can be no theology without ethi 
cal foundations, 

There is something profoundly right about the famous title 
of Walter Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel. 
Everyone today can criticize elements of that theology, as the next 
generation will criticize ours. But the idea is soundly Christian: 
theology exists for the Gospel, not the Gospel for theology. And 
the Gospel—the good news of God’s kingdom and of His gracious 
deed in Christ—is social. It is so genuinely social that perhaps we 
should not have to use the qualifying adjective. The Gospel im- 
mediately prompts in men response of grateful acknowledgment, 
of loving service, of new intellectual understanding. Thus it evokes 
worship, ethics, and theology. In the intimate interrelations of 
these three activities, each at times becomes basic to the others. 
Let us examine certain ways in which ethics, though in other 
respects the consequence of theology, furnishes a foundation for 
for the theological enterprise. 


I 


FIRST, THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE has from its beginning said that 
obedience is a way to knowledge. This is a troubling idea. We 
are tempted to dismiss it as moralism and to seek less arduous 
roads to theological comprehension. But the intricate corridors 
of contemporary theology are like a maze which repeatedly leads 
the unwary explorer up against the same wall. Whatever path 
we take as a substitute for obedience sooner or later returns us 
to the initial problem. Thus Karl Barth, surely no mere moral- 
izer but the most theological of theologians, writes, “Only the 
doer of the Word is its real hearer.”! And he says: “...no praise 
of God is serious, or can be taken seriously, if it is apart from or 
in addition to the commandment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ ”’? 

The New Testament urgently warns us that salvation is not 
our achievement, that none of us possesses any righteousness of 
which he may boast. That great declaration from the Gospel, 
rediscovered in the Protestant Reformation and again discovered 
by great thinkers in this century, must be said again and again. 
But that message alone, isolated from the whole Gospel, lends it- 
self to distortion in cozy cults of the contented. In polarity with 
it, the New Testament makes its disturbing statements about the 
necessity of obedience as a way to religious insight. “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God” (Mt. 5:8). “Blessed are 
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those who hunger and thirst for righteousness, for they shall be 
satisfied” (Mt. 5:6). “If any man’s will is to do his will, he shall 
know whether the teaching is from God” (John 7:17). 

Such statements cannot be taken in isolation, any more than 
their polar counterparts. Theological truth does not well out 
of our human obedience, but stems from a Word addressed to us. 
Yet the Word becomes illuminating when it reaches those con- 
cerned to obey. In the church today, as in the lives of disciples 
by Galilee, the invitation, “Follow me,” precedes the exposition 
of the fuller mysteries of faith. 

If it is true—as it surely is—that bad doctrine makes bad 
ethics, it is equally true that bad ethics makes bad doctrine. Take, 
as a vivid example in our midst, the problem of racial prejudice. 
How often we have been told that the cause of prejudice is ig- 
norance, that by communicating enough information and en- 
lightening men’s minds we can overcome hostility. But that idea, 
despite some grains of truth, has proved a delusion. 

In 1851 the eloquent English preacher, Robertson of Brigh- 
ton, made the point clear. He took a look at the doctrine, popu- 
lar in some circles then as it is now, that God made the Negro 
inferior. Then he asked: “Did this doctrine precede the slave- 
trade? Did man arrive at it, and then in consequence, conscien- 
tiously proceed with human traffic? Or was it invented to de- 
fend a practice existing already—the offspring of self-interest? Did 
not men first make slaves, and then search about for reasons to 
make their conduct plausible to themselves?’ 

Robertson is stating that sin produces corrupt theology. To- 
day the behavioral sciences are arriving at a similar conclusion, 
which they often state in their characteristically antiseptic terms. 
The social scientist tells us that attitudinal change follows be- 
havioral change. The psychologist demonstrates experimentally 
that prejudice affects the cognitive processes. Such findings are a 
kind of secular echo of the Gospel teaching that the will to do 
God’s will is the clue to discerning the truth of the doctrine. 

While Frederick Robertson preached that obedience was an 
organ of spiritual knowledge, an utterly different character was 
disturbing complacent churchmen across the North Sea. To move 
from Robertson of Brighton to Kierkegaard of Copenhagen may 
seem too great a leap for one short lecture. Yet Kierkegaard brings 
to the most intense focus the same problem. No other modern 
man has said so piercingly as Kierkegaard that discipleship is the 
heart of Christianity. Yet no one has done so much as a misin- 
terpreted Kierkegaard to turn theology from ethical seriousness to 
a fascinating gamesmanship. 
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We can see why if we look at Kierkegaard’s description of 
the three stages of life. The aesthetic stage cultivates all the en- 
joyments of life, but like the stone skipping in beautiful arcs across 
the water, it must eventually sink in despair. Hence the person 
seeks an answer in the ethical stage, where in resolute activity 
he becomes a real self in responsible decision. But this stage, too, 
must end in despair as man discovers the sin that frustrates his 
ethics. The only salvation is in ‘the uniquely religious awareness 
of divine grace. Here is healing; here is the answer to despair. 
So Kierkegaard writes: 


When the thought of God does not remind him of his sin 
but that it is forgiven, and the past is no longer the memory 
of how much he did wrong, but how much he was forgiven— 
then man rests in the forgiveness of sins.4 


And again: 


This is all I have known for certain, that God is love. 
Even if I have been mistaken on this or that point: God is 
nevertheless love... . 4 


That is magnificently said. One scarcely dares to comment. 
But surely some of Kierkegaard’s own comments are appropriate. 
Note the double significance of ethics in this pattern. First, it is 
a necessary step toward the religious stage; second, it is reinstated 
in the religious stage. Never forgotten, it is simply dethroned; 
and even its dethroned status is a mighty one. For Kierkegaard 
always insisted that the main question of Christianity is not, What 
is the correct doctrine? but, How can I become a Christian, how 
can I become a disciple rather than a mere admirer, how can I be- 
come contemporaneous with Christ? 

Today everyone wants to get beyond the second stage. Every 
theological student especially wants to. That determination is 
authentic. Christian faith can never be contained within ethics 
alone. But frequently, if I survey the theological landscape aright, 
people are careless about reinstating the ethical. Then, we must 
ask: Do we, instead of going past the ethical, actually stop short 
of it, staying in the first stage and calling it the third? 

When that happens, religion becomes a matter of enjoyment 
—perhaps exciting intellectual and artistic enjoyment. We de- 
light in theological argument, in manipulating the vocabulary 
which is approved in the best circles, in tasting every avant-garde 
movement. Religious life becomes stimulating, emotionally right 
to the point of surfeit, a cult of in-groups who know how to savor 
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their anxiety and their pleasure—all these, but never an incon- 
venience. The mark of the mature religious person becomes ur- 
banity—never to be caught with his aesthetic guard down, never 
to be shocked by any wrong, never to be different from the cul- 
tured despisers of religion, except to be more sophisticated. 
Mounting a ladder of life, we think we apprehend the final glories 
of faith; but between the glorious and the banal is only one per- 
ilous misstep. 

One must ask whether some of the second-generation ‘‘neo- 
orthodox” churchmen are not developing an ethic perfectly adapted 
to an “other-directed” culture. The point is not to stir up again 
out-dated quarrels between “liberalism” and “neo-orthodoxy.” Lib- 
eral Christianity at its best brought into the churches a grand 
social passion and a desire to realize Christian love; at its worst, 
it drifted into a tamed idealism with deceptive hopes for society 
and misunderstanding of selves. Neo-orthodox Christianity erupted 
out of the flaming conscience of men who rediscovered their 
need for the Gospel of salvation; at its worse, it decides that sin 
is here to stay and to be acknowledged in liturgy, while sinners 
rest at ease in Zion, or the suburban community, or the society 
of the intellectuals. 

Thus sophisticated Christians develop an other-directed mo- 
rality of the intellectuals. Though radar-guided, they smile con- 
descendingly at the radars of ordinary mortals. Since all of us 
share in this mood, let us recognize what it does to us. It pro- 
motes exquisite skill in penitence, but does not repent—does not 
repent of anything in particular. It adopts from the existential- 
ists the vocabulary of the concrete, but rarely rights concrete 
wrongs. It is skillful in defining agape, careless of the needs of 
God’s children. It adores the Christ who died for men; it neglects 
the Christ who said, “Why do you call me Lord, Lord and not 
do the things that I say?” 

Does this tendency exist only in the theological stratosphere? 
I doubt it. Many a college teacher confirms the judgment of 
Philip Jacob’s study, Changing Values in College. Religion has 
increased prestige on the campus. Students give it more atten- 
tion in their courses and their activities than a generation ago. 
But there is no comparable increase in interest in international 
problems, in the ethics of American society, in such humble vir- 
tues as honesty on examinations. 

Likewise many a pastor discovers his increasing role as lead- 
er in worship and as counselor, with no comparable influence 
as interpreter of Christian ethics. And sociologist Milton Yinger 
has this to report: 
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Although over ninety per cent of American adults iden- 
tify themselves with one of the major religious groups, a ma- 
jority of them believe that their religion does not affect their 
ideas of politics and business. Interviewers for the American 
Institute of Public Opinion asked those who considered re- 
ligion to be something ‘very important’ in their lives, ‘Would 
you say your religious beliefs have any effect on your ideas of 
politics and business?’ Fifty-four per cent said no.® 


The time has come to recover the profound meaning of 
Christian obedience. That word has been corrupted by legalists, 
abandoned by anti-legalists. But it belongs to Christian faith. It 
belongs at the right place. It is not the ticket which admits us 
to God’s favor, not the claim upon God’s grace. It is rather the 
fruit of grace. Then, since obedience is subordinate to grace, we 
may fallaciously conclude that obedience is subordinate to theol- 
ogy or even an unimportant afterthought. But obedience belongs 
to Christian faith; it is one expression of faith in action. 

I say this with some embarrassment. I would feel more com- 
fortable with the abstract statement that the intellectual discipline 
of Christian ethics is fundamental to the intellectuai discipline of 
theology. That helps my professional pride, and I say it. But that 
is not adequate. The Christian Gospel requires us to say that, 
while Christian ethics and theology always point to the acts and 
will of God, not to our acts and will, they flounder helplessly 
without the will to obey. 


II 


LET US TURN TO A SECOND, more comfortable theme. 

One of the functions of Christian ethics throughout its his- 
tory has been the study and diagnosis of the cultures in which 
the Christian community has lived. The intellectualized concept 
of culture, which is so important in our thinking today, is a dis- 
covery of the modern social sciences. But biblical religion, quite 
without this modern guidance, had a keen awareness of culture. 
Judaism and Christianity, as historical religions, can never be 
content with describing the eternal nature of God or His eternal 
moral laws. Rather, they are concerned with His relation to His 
people in the concrete, historical circumstances of their lives. 

Even the Ten Commandments, often taken as examples of 
timeless morality, begin with the concrete statement: “I am the 
Lord your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage. You shall have no other gods before 
me” (Dt, 5:6-7). The entire Bible tells the story of a covenant- 
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community living among other peoples. It sees the peculiar qual- 
ities and peculiar temptations of life among Egyptians, Ca- 
naanites, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. It 
describes sin, not just as a universal quality but in specific cul- 
tural forms. Often its moral commands are so directed to cul- 
tural situations that we make not the slightest pretense of living 
by them. This makes great difficulty for churchmen who think 
of the Bible as an ethical answer-book for all life’s questions; they 
do not know what to do with the economic injunctions of Leviti- 
cus and of Amos, with the sexual ethic of Abraham or, for that 
matter, of St. Paul. But to those who see the Biblical message as 
one both arising out of varied cultural situations and yet ad- 
dressed from God to these situations, this quality of the Bible is 
illuminating. As St. Paul writes to Thessalonians, Corinthians, 
and Romans, we gain pictures of different societies and the way 
the Gospel speaks to the unique gifts and temptations of each. 

Modern historians and social scientists have opened up im- 
mense new possibilities for the understanding of culture. Follow- 
ing great pioneers like Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch, many 
gifted scholars have added to our insight of the relation between 
faith and culture. Exactly in this area lie some of the greatest 
problems and adventures of the American church in these days. 

How can we, to take one example, disentangle within our 
ethics the Christian responsibility and the habits of our particu- 
lar society? Many a churchman still assumes that the prudential 
ethic of the Enlightenment, which had some relation to the re- 
ligious virtues of the Puritans, is part of his Christian faith. Many 
an editorialist or politician uses his standard quotations, not cer- 
tain whether they come from Scripture or from Poor Richard’s 
Almanac. Now that we no longer live in the Puritan culture, what 
of the ethic of our forefathers is still valid, what obsolete? 

And how can we, to take another example, find ethical help 
for situations which the human race has never faced before? What 
is the ethic of international relations, of war and peace in the 
atomic age? What is the economic ethic for our society of high 
productivity? What is the ethic of reproduction in over-populated 
lands? 

These are characteristic problems of Christian ethics as it 
meets the changes which history brings. Now let us look at the 
significance of such ethical and cultural analysis for theology. 
Christian theology, I would maintain, is the result of a con- 
tinuous dialogue between Gospel and culture. It is, on the one 
hand, a product of culture. Hence we habitually talk about the 
characteristics of Greek or Latin, of continental or American the- 
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ology. Yet theology, on the other hand, concerns itself with the 
Christ in whom there is neither Jew nor Greek. This Christ ad- 
dressed His own culture, as He addresses every culture, with a 
cleansing and transforming power. Out of the dialogue between 
Gospel and culture emerges theology as the way Christians can 
best formulate their faith for their own time. 

Thus it appears that the problem of revelation and reason, 
which has concerned theology through the centuries, is in large 
degree the problem of revelation and culture. For reason often 
turns out to be the reason of a particular society. We look at 
the first principles grasped by intuition in Aristotle, the unques- 
tioned assumptions of Thomas Aquinas, the clear and distinct 
ideas of Descartes, the unchallengeable human goals defined by 
the utilitarians, the inalienable rights voiced by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the dogmatic faith in scientific method of the recent past; 
and we realize that the reason which men have thought immuta- 
ble is usually the way of thinking which prevails among a _par- 
ticular people. 

Not always. The activities of the human mind produce some 
results which have a power to convince men across cultural boun- 
daries and over centuries of time. We need not give up all ra- 
tionality, or turn over the whole realm of philosophy to the so- 
cial studies and the history of culture—even though philosophy 
today seems quite willing to surrender most of its traditional do- 
main. The human race still struggles for a truth, a logos, which 
is not just a cultural habit. And in theology the problem of rev- 
elation and reason never dissolves completely into the problem 
of Gospel and culture. But reason is likely to be most accurate 
when it is not too pretentious, when it recognizes that to a great 
extent it is a cultural reason. 

Today, therefore, we are likely to recognize that theology has 
the constant responsibility of maintaining the dialogue between 
Gospel and culture. Whereas traditional apologetic theology often 
addressed itself largely to a neutral philosophic reason, now it is 
more likely to look to the literary and visual art of a society, to 
the anxieties and questions, to the cultural hopes and frustrations. 
Whereas traditional dogmatic theology was tempted to try to be- 
come a self-contained discipline, today it knows that it is formu- 
lated in the language of a culture by men with the habits of that 
culture. 

Christian ethics, without claiming a monopoly for the inter- 
est in culture, has long had as a foremost concern the study of 
society and its relation to the Christian message. Increasingly this 
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concern becomes essential, both for the practical work and for the 
theological concerns of the church. 

Another way to get at the same subject is to investigate the 
characteristic heresies of our time. It is true that a careful study 
can discover repetitions of many of the heresies of ancient times: 
of docetism, Arianism, Pelagianism, and so on. But we are not 
likely to see the whole direction of the church’s history hanging 
on a subtle metaphysical decision. Men are not likely to martyr 
other men or turn bitterly against their friends over the meaning 
of hypostasis and ousia or over the filioque clause. 

Without belittling these traditional controversies, one must 
say that the heresies which tempt the church today are primarily 
ethical ones. Great politicaleconomic movements threaten or 
lure churchmen into apostasy. We have seen dictators try to take 
the church into camp, corrupting its message for their vicious 
purposes. We have seen free societies persuade the church to soften 
its message, to present the Judge of mankind as a partisan of 
their way of life. If the American church fails in our time, the 
reason will not be that lions have eaten its leaders or police burned 
them at the stake; it will not even be that our economy and pol- 
itics have enticed them into renouncing God in lust for wealth 
and power. It will be that a culture has so embraced and cajoled 
them that they worship its idols, even while directing their lit- 
urgies to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Let us grant that Christian ethics, as preached in our time, 
has itself contributed to some of these heresies. It has sometimes 
chained the church to legalisms which had nothing to do with 
the Gospel of God’s grace. It has fought obvious evils and ne- 
glected more dangerous and insidious ones. It has poured its 
scorn on publicans and sinners, while salving the consciences of 
self-righteous hypocrites. It has often served its culture—including 
the pocketbook and the imperial impulses of its culture—to the 
denial of the Lord. But just as the answer to bad theology is 
never less theology but better theology, so the answer to a mis- 
guided religious ethic is not a less ethical, but a more profoundly 
ethical faith. 

In suggesting that culture is frequently a temptation to her- 
esy, I am not advocating a search for some “pure,” a-cultural 
Gospel. The Word once made flesh in Jesus Christ must con- 
stantly find its flesh in every culture. In the ecumenical church 
the many cultural expressions of Christian doctrine and life can 
glorify God in a richer harmony than any one alone or than any 
attempt at a supercultural church. But Christian faith always— 
and never more than in our time—must recognize culture both 
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as the most significant aspect of God’s creation for its work and 
as a source of temptation to apostasy. 


I have suggested two ways in which Christian ethics belongs 
to the foundation of theology: first, it constantly reminds us that 
obedience is the way to Christian understanding; second, it studies 
the culture which, in conversation with the Christian Gospel, 
produces theology. In saying this, 1 repeat, I am not subordi- 
nating either ethics or theology to the other. If theology is Chris- 
tian faith in thought, Christian ethics is faith in action. The 
two are inseparable. 

By selecting today’s subject, I do not mean to subordinate 
the practical concerns of Christian ethics in bringing divine love 
into human society. I could, with equal enthusiasm, have con- 
centrated on topics I have barely mentioned: on the hallowed 
responsibility of bringing good news to the poor, release to the 
captives, sight to the blind, liberty to the oppressed; or on new 
frontiers in social ethics today. 

But choice was necessary; and for today I have chosen to em- 
phasize the union of practical ethics with the more intellectual- 
ized activities of theological education. One reason for the choice 
is that this union has never in history been more necessary than 
today. We have known a generation of theological giants, who 
have profoundly changed the direction of Christian thought in 
recent years. Now, I greatly fear, the signs are evident of a new 
Protestant scholasticism. After the epochal work of the pioneers, 
the following generation is concentrating on minute problems, 
elaborating endless distinctions, extending the intricate vocabu- 
laries of theological in-groups. Any bright young theologian finds 
it easier to detect flaws in his predecessors than to discover the 
sources of their vitalities. The result is often proud but wooden 
theology. 

One answer to this problem is the self-conscious straining to 
be original. That is as futile as the endless refinements of the 
work of the past. Originality does not come from attempts to be 
original. 

But the intellectual and educational life of the church can 
maintain vitality if it maintains its concern for the life of men. 
Perhaps theological scholarship should talk less about problems 
of theology, do more talking theologically about the problems of 
God’s children in human societies. The profound concern for 
ethics will not of itself give theology all the virtues which that 
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discipline needs; but it will at least keep theology a living en- 
terprise. 

The topic of this entire day’s convocation is: “New Directions 
in Contemporary Christian Thought and Life.” A proper perora- 
tion for my remarks might, then, be a confident prediction that 
the significant new directions of Christian thought will be those 
I have been proposing. But I am not sure that such will be the 
case. A favorite practice of persons in controversy is to give au- 
thority to their wishes by stating those wishes as predictions. To- 
day I shall not make that mistake. But I may state my hope that, 
just as Christian ethics has rediscovered its theological founda- 
tions, theology will rediscover its ethical foundations. I will count 
it a privilege if, in teaching at Union, I may have some influence 
in that direction. 
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The Evangelistic Situation 


D. T. Niles 


God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself not count- 
ing their trespasses against them. 

Their trespasses are not counted. God’s love for them per- 
sists. They are heirs of his forgiveness. For them Christ has died. 
This is the Gospel; and the evangelistic situation is determined 
by it. For evangelism is, in the last analysis, not something we 
do about the Gospel, but something which the Gospel itself does. 
The good news is that God has come in the flesh to be Immanuel- 
God with us, and evangelism is the result of this continuing pres- 
ence of Jesus in the world. He is the evangelist. What he is and 
what he does determine the evangelistic situation. There are four 
terms which we shall do well to consider as we think of this evan- 
gelistic situation. 

The first term must be the person to be evangelized, the per- 
son to whom the Gospel is addressed, the person on the other 
side of the boundary between belief and unbelief. There are 
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certain things which are true about that person and true about 
him whether he knows it or not, whether he accepts it or not, 
whether he likes it or not. How often, again and again, speak- 
ing about evangelism or even some ordinary problem of life, I 
have heard someone say, “Yes, but he is a Hindu. He believes 
in reincarnation.” The unconscious implication is, “He believes 
in reincarnation, therefore he will be reincarnated. We do not 
believe in reincarnation, therefore we will not be reincarnated.” 
What we believe is quite irrelevant to truth being true. There 
are certain things that are true about and for this person on the 
other side to whom I am seeking to commend Jesus Christ—which 
are true whether he likes them or not, whether he knows them 
or not, whether he accepts them or not. God made him, God 
loves him, God cares for him, Jesus died for him, his trespasses 
are not counted, the Holy Spirit is at work in him, he will at 
the last be judged by Jesus Christ. These things are true of all 
men and for all men irrespective of whether they are Christians 
or not. It seems to me that there is only one thing we can say 
about non-Christians which is not true about those who have 
accepted Jesus Christ. Non-Christians are not yet risen with him. 
Their trespasses are not counted but they are not yet reconciled. 
They have not by faith come into their inheritance. 

It is important in thinking about the work of evangelism, 
in thinking about the task of evangelism, that we should always 
be possessed by this truth. There is only one difference between 
those who believe and those who do not. Everything else in Jesus 
Christ is the same. To put it in another way, just as Jesus Christ, 
what he is and what he does, determines who I am and what I 
am—lI who believe, in exactly the same way what Jesus Christ is and 
what he does determines who he is and what he is—he who does 
not yet believe. That is the human person to whom the Gospel 
is addressed. When Dr. Hocking came to India in connection 
with the laymen’s commission that was sent out, he met the Rev- 
erend C. F. Andrews and asked him this question: “How do you 
preach the Gospel to a Hindu?’ C. F. Andrews answered, “I 
don’t. I preach the Gospel to a man.” There is a simplicity and 
a clarity in that understanding which is fundamental to any 
work of evangelism. 

The person to whom the Gospel is addressed is what he is 
because of Jesus Christ, and that truth determines what the evan- 
gelist finally is concerned to do or say. I remember a meeting 
which I was addressing at Coimbatore in India, mostly Hindu, 
mostly professional men. At the end of the meeting a Hindu 
lawyer said to me, “Mr. Niles, I want to ask you a question.” I 
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said, “Yes.” He said, “Who is the greater man, you or Mahatma 
Gandhi?” I smiled, and I said, ‘“Mahatma Gandhi, of course.” 
And then he said, ‘“‘Morally, who is the greater man, you or Ma- 
hatma Gandhi?” I said, “Mahatma Gandhi, of course.” He said, 
“Spiritually, who is the greater man, you or Mahatma Gandhi?” 
“Mahatma Gandhi, of course.” He said, “All right. Now, if you 
were taken to Mahatma Gandhi, what would you say to him as 
an evangelist?” I said, “I would tell him exactly what I would 
tell any man. What have you done about what God has done 
for you in Jesus Christ?” In the presence of that question, moral 
greatness, spiritual excellence, intellectual eminence are quite ir- 
relevant. Mahatma Gandhi is what he is because of Jesus Christ. 
He stands within that context. It is in Jesus Christ that evan- 
gelism happens. Believer and unbeliever meet in Jesus Christ. 

However, true as this may be, we can go astray in our work 
as evangelists if we forget another truth, the truth that the per- 
son addressed lives also within his own human context. What 
C. F. Andrews said is true but it is only the first truth. The sec- 
ond truth is that the person addressed is either a Hindu, a Bud- 
dhist, or a Moslem. He lives in India or Africa or Latin Amer- 
ica. The problems of his country, the teachings of his religion, 
the situation of his home—all these are part of him. So that we 
need to present Jesus Christ to the human person in terms not 
only of what he is but in terms of where he is. If you are trying 
to board a moving tram or a moving train, you have to run along- 
side it till, more or less, you are running in the same direction 
at the same speed and then board. People are moving trains. An 
evangelist who simply tries to board by a perpendicular jump 
will only break his neck. We have to learn how to run along- 
side people before we are ready to make evangelistic connection. 

A person is determined not only by his country, by his re- 
ligion, by his own immediate situation. He is also determined 
by the fact that the Holy Spirit is working in him and for him, 
preparing him for the acceptance of Jesus Christ. The evangelist 
comes last in time. Jesus and the Holy Spirit are already there 
at work—Jesus challenging recognition and acceptance, the Holy 
Spirit inducing repentance and faith. This means that evangelism 
requires discernment about the hour at which a person stands 
in the working of the Holy Spirit. So we come to the second 
term—ourselves who evangelize. 

The love of Christ controls us because we are convinced that 
all have died. They are awaiting a resurrection and that is our 
compulsion. One is reminded of the words about our Lord: “He 
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was moved with compassion because they were like sheep with- 
out a shepherd.” We see their situation and, therefore, we are 
impelled by the love of Christ. And what does that love do? It 
takes hold of us and gives us to other people. The true evan- 
gelistic movement is not that I take Jesus Christ into somebody 
else’s life, but that Jesus Christ takes me into somebody else’s 
life. He is the giver. I am the gift. He is the giver. You are 
the gifts. You don’t take him. He takes you. When we give gifts 
of love we make the gifts worthy of our love, and in his hands 
we who are his gifts and who are to be his gifts to other people, 
are constanly being fashioned anew by him until he can give us 
to somebody as gifts that are worthy of his wonderful love. And 
so it is as evangelists that we find ourselves within the total proc- 
ess of sanctification. We are made holy in order that we may be 
worthy to be given as gifts by him who loves. To be evangelists 
is not an undertaking to spread Christianity. It is rather to be 
caught within the explosion of the Gospel. Christ is at work. He 
is Immanuel-God with us. And in his working, we are caught, 
impelled, given, till we become parts of the lives of those to 
whom we are sent. Then we find that since we meet one another 
in Jesus, not only am I given to him; he is also given to me and 
we are comforted together. An evangelist who in the process of 
evangelism does not himself learn more about Jesus Christ from 
the man to whom he is talking—a man who in the process of 
evangelism does not himself learn more about Jesus Christ from 
the situation to which he has been sent, is not engaged in evan- 
gelism. He is engaged in propagating Christianity, which is a 
very different occupation. That brings us to the third term, the 
Church. 

About a year ago, possibly a little more, an elderly man came 
to my house with his two daughters. I had never met them be- 
fore and he said to me, “Sir, I want you to baptize my second 
daughter.” I said, “Who talked to you about Jesus Christ?” And 
he said, “One of my nephews.” I said, “How did he know about 
Jesus Christ?” “Oh, in one of these villages he got into trouble 
and he ran away and he came to the Ashram and there at the 
Ashram he lived and found Jesus. And he has been coming to 
our home and he has been talking about Jesus Christ. My girl 
wants to be baptized. She also wants to marry him.” I said, “Yes, 
but why did you come to me? You may have gone to Reverend 
Selvaretnam at the Ashram.” And the old man said, “Yes, but 
you know, many years ago, I had a very difficult case in the law 
courts and your father was my lawyer, and I was very highly im- 
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pressed by the way in which he handled that case, and I thought 
I could trust my daughter in your hands.” (Because, you see, with 
us, in Ceylon or in India, just baptizing a person does not leave 
it there. You are taking responsibility for a person’s life when 
you baptize somebody from a Hindu home.) That is how evan- 
gelism happens. I did not preach the Gospel to them. The Rev- 
erend Selvaretnam at the Ashram, this young fellow who had 
found Jesus Christ, my father in the law courts were all involved. 
They were involved in the explosion of the Gospel. That is how 
evangelism happens. It is the work of the Church, altogether. It 
is within the fellowship of the Church that we find the real mean- 
ing, the real strategy that our Lord employs as he seeks to win 
men and women for himself. The whole thing hangs together 
and the various parts illuminate one another. We cannot, how- 
ever, take this for granted. If what Billy Graham preaches in 
New York does not illuminate the obedience that Schweitzer gives 
to our Lord in Lambaréné, then something has gone wrong. If 
what the brothers are doing in Tizal is not a demonstration of 
the Gospel that is being preached at Riverside Church, something 
has gone wrong. It is not enough to say, each one does his own 
little bit of obedience and somehow the Lord will put them to- 
gether. Within the Church, we are held together in order to 
belong together. Within the life of the Church is the strategy 
that our Lord employs, himself—the great evangelist. 

Our Lord said, “Go and make disciples.” That is, men who 
will be obedient to me, who themselves will then become evan- 
gelists. The purpose of evangelism is to create evangelists. To 
put it in another way, the issue of salvation is an issue for the 
evangelist, but the issue of damnation is not in our hands. The 
issues of salvation and damnation are in the hands of our Lord 
alone. We do not ask people to become Christians in order to 
escape damnation. We ask people to become Christians in order 
to become disciples. The life of discipleship is eternal life. That 
brings us to the last term, the world. 

To make disciples among the nations, that the world may 
be brought to the feet of Jesus Christ; and what a terrible thing 
it is for the world when the Church proves disobedient! Look 
at the story of Jonah. Here are a few men on a trading vessel 
going on a normal voyage. Jonah boards the ship and those men 
get caught in a raging storm. It is no fault of theirs. They lose 
their goods, they lose their merchandise, they are about to lose 
their lives. A disobedient Church is a menace to the world and 
the world has no other ovtion, whether the Church be a con- 
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gregation, an individual, or a denomination—the world has no 
other option except to take the disobedient Church and throw 
it into the sea and leave it at the mercy of its Lord. We have 
seen this happen in nation after nation, country after country. 
The world is the object of God’s love. 

The person to be evangelized, the person who is evangelizing, 
the world to which they belong, the Church which is the fellow- 
ship—all these terms, all these facts, come together as we look at 
that cross on the hill. There we see that the Gospel is for the 
world and for all men. To be engaged in this task is to be called 
to keep step with him. We must do so, lest we take the wrong 
turning and miss being crucified with him. 
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The Luncheon Address 


Dr. Hia Bu 


MR. PRESIDENT AND FRIENDS: 


I am grateful for the gracious words of the President and 
the warmth of welcome extended to me and my family by the 
President and members of the faculty of the Seminary. In ac- 
cepting the invitation to serve as the Henry W. Luce Professor 
of World Christianity, I am fully appreciative of the signal hon- 
our attached to the chair. The President has stated that there 
have been eleven Luce Professors before me. It is a real privilege 
to be among the twelve. I realize that many eminent Church- 
men have held the chair before me. As one without theological 
training and a mere laymen, I am conscious of my own inade- 
quacy to fill the position. However, I am reminded of a Bur- 
mese saying which when translated runs thus: “A black crow rest- 
ing on a golden mountain takes on the golden glow.” I take 
consolation in the hope that by my staying on the holy Heights 
of Riverside I may acquire some aura of holiness. The Chair to 
which I am appointed is the Professorship of World Christianity. 


The Henry W. Luce Visiting Professorship of World Christianity 
was established in 1945 in memory of Dr. Henry Winters 
Luce of the Class of 1895, for twenty years a leader of Chris- 
tian education in China. Its incumbents have been Presi- 
dent Francis Cho-Min Wei, 1945-46; Dr. Paul David Deva- 
nandan, 1947-48 and 1956; Principal Lootfy Levonian, 1950- 
51; Dr. Gonzalo Baez-Comargo, 1951-52; Dr. Z. K. Mathews, 
1952-53; Dr. Tetsutaro Ariga, 1953-54; Principal David G. 
Moses, 1954-55; Dr. Aziz Suryal Attya, 1956-57; Mr. Soichi 
Saito, 1957-58; Dr. Christian G. Baeta, 1958-59. Dr. Hla Bu 
comes to the Seminary from Rangoon, Burma, where he was 
Professor at the University of Rangoon, 1945-58, and is chair- 
man of the Burma Christian Council. 
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I take it that World Christianity is a term broad enough to in- 
clude laymen like me. We in the Burma Christian Council have 
a committee of laymen drawn from different walks of life called 
“The Committee of the Lay Apostolate.” This is formed to: stress 
the need and necessity of laymen to take their place alongside 
the churchmen in the mission of the Church to the world. As a 
representative of the Lay Apostolate of Asia, if I may be per- 
mitted to use the term, I count it a real honour and privilege 
to be appointed to the Chair of World Christianity in an insti- 
tution which is in the forefront of the Christian movement. 

The land of Asia which I represent is like Rip Van Winkle 
awakened from long, deep sleep. After centuries of political sub- 
jection and domination by deadening tradition, it finds itself sud- 
denly in the grip of a mighty revolution. It is estimated that 1,250 
millions of the people of the East have now received new political 
status. No less than 750 millions have been caught in the great 
communist movement. The aggressive omnipresent nationalism 
is inciting the peoples of Asia to turn against Western culture 
and religion and is responsible for the revival of their own an- 
cient faiths and culture. At the same time in order to catch up 
with the lost grounds in technological and industrial development 
Asia is stressing scientism and in increasing measure embracing 
secularism and modern paganism. This is the setting in which 
the small, struggling Asian churches find themselves. The Asian 
churches are caught in the maelstrom of mighty movements and 
are thus confronting tremendous difficulties. It is a race between 
these momentous forces and the life and witness of the young 
churches in Asia. 

Like David facing the challenge of Goliath the young Asian 
Church is alive to its God-given task to meet the strong challenge. 
But to overcome the mighty challenger, it may have to discard 
much of the trappings unsuited to its stature. For one thing, the 
young Asian Church is ill at ease with the accoutrements of di- 
vided denominationalism which have been the legacy of Western 
missions. The Asian Church is very impatient with divisions 
among churches and fervently prays that the Lord’s prayer “that 
they may all be one” may come to pass in our day and genera- 
tion. Over a quarter of a century ago, Bishop Azariah declared 
at Lausanne: “Unity in the ‘mission fields’ is a matter of life and 
death.” The Asian Church believes that only a united church can 
give an effective witness to a divided world, for it is difficult for 
Asians to hear the authentic word of God amidst the babel of 
denominational tongues. For the Asian churches, Christian unity 
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is not a mere ideal but an immediate, practical concern. It is 
something to pray and work for unceasingly so that it may be- 
come a living reality. It is noteworthy that it is on Asian soil 
that great new steps in Church union are being undertaken. These 
experiments have significance far beyond their immediate locali- 
ty. The currents that have been set in motion are bound to ex- 
tend to the farthest corner of Christendom. 

The young David of the Asian Church likewise feels uncom- 
fortable in Western dress in its work and worship. It feels the 
need to put on its own simple native garment. The Asian Church 
looks forward to the day when it may become truly indigenous, 
But the problem of domestication of the Church is not easy of 
solution. Much time and hard thinking will have to be done be- 
fore it can be accomplished. First, certain things will need to be 
done. Its work and worship will have to be free from alien di- 
rection. —The method of the Church’s work will need to be much 
simplified and naturalized. With its limited resources in men 
and money, the Asian Church cannot afford to indulge in the 
luxury of big institutional work and elaborate organizational 
structure. There will be less of committees and conferences: there 
will be less planning and more pioneering. In witnessing, the 
Asian Church will use indigenous methods. Already there are sig- 
nificant attempts at witnessing in indigenous patterns. The Ash- 
ram movement in India and Ceylon and the movement to estab- 
lish study centres for the study of ancient faiths are notable 
pioneering attempts of the Asian Church to witness relevantly in 
the present situation. The study centres are particularly aimed 
at discovering the deepest needs of the people to which the resur- 
gent faiths and new ideologies are addressed. They are open to 
men of all faiths who sincerely desire to seek the truth in friendly 
conversation with Christians. Beginnings in new ways of witness- 
ing have thus been made and these movements are bound to gain 
momentum as years roll on. 

Furthermore, there is the challenge of the revitalized ancient 
faiths. Whatever the underlying motive or motives may be, there 
is no denying the fact of the resurgence of Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Islam. We in Burma were impressed by the tremendous re- 
awakening of Buddhism resulting in the Sixth Buddhist Council 
in Rangoon which lasted two years attracting thousands of Bud- 
dhist devotees not only from Burma but from all over the world. 
Resurgent Buddhism is no longer on the defensive but is on the 
march. Its world mission is conducted with vigour and sophisti- 
cation. It is challenging our accepted ideas and is offering al- 
ternative solutions to world problems. As Dr. Hendrik Kraemer 
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has pointed out, the revival of these religions make them a chal- 
lenge not only to the younger churches but also to the Western 
Church, “to manifest in new terms its spiritual and intellectual 
integrity and value.” In its encounter with the resurgent ancient 
faiths, the Asian Church is led to rethink its faith. It has to meet 
the challenge of these faiths to the Church’s accepted ideas and 
ideals and to seek to-present its faith in terms comprehensible to 
the non-Christian. Already there are signs of revitalized theologi- 
cal thinking in Asia. This task of fresh theological thinking is 
a vital necessity to the mission of the Church although admittedly 
it is fraught with immense difficulties. This rethinking of our 
faith will have to keep clear of the Scylla of indolent, all-inclu- 
sive syncretism on the one hand and the Charybdis of arrogant 
exclusive dogmatism on the other. The currents through which 
the Asian Church has to steer its course are swift, strong and 
treacherous. Therefore in this task the Asian Church needs the 
friendly counsel of the older churches with their longer history 
and greater experience in theological thinking. As the treasure 
of the Word of God has to be put in earthen vessels, the Asian 
Church is awakened to the need to use vessels made in Asia rather 
than in Europe or America. Through the study of the Word of 
God through its specific circumstances, the Asian church may be 
able to make its contribution to the Church Universal and add 
new lustre to it. 

Another serious challenge is the omnipresent nationalism. 
Aggresive nationalism is the most striking phenomenon in the 
Asian scene today. It undergirds and provides the dynamic for 
the revived faiths and new ideologies. This nationalism has made 
the position of the Asian Church extremely difficult. In some 
countries, the Church is “cribbed, cabined and confined” and is 
just tolerated. In some, it leads to the persecution of the Church, 
curtailment of its activities and relegation of Christians to the 
positions of less privileged citizens. In many Asian countries, it 
is responsible for the suspicion of and consequent restrictions 
imposed upon foreign missionary activity. At the same time it 
must be conceded that the situation is in some measure due to 
the Church’s sins of omission and commission. The Church has 
not always kept itself unspotted from the world, confusing too 
often the realm of Caesar with the domain of God. In some 
countries it has shown its political sympathies with the country 
with which it is bound by denominational ties rather than to 
its native land. In some countries the Christians are even involved 
in armed insurrection against constitutional government. All this 
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has cast a shadow over the Church in Asia with the embarrassing 
result that the Church is suspected of denationalization and tends 
to be regarded as an alien community. It has therefore become 
imperative for the Asian Church to be itself, to domesticate its 
work and worship, to witness in indigenous ways and endeavour 
to be really ‘the salt of the earth’ and ‘the light of the world.’ In 
facing the adverse forces the young Asian Church gains inspira- 
tion from the beginning Christian Church which against odds 
conquered the pagan world for the Master, because as Dr. T. R. 
Glover remarked: “It outlived, outthought and outdied the pag- 


” 


ans. 

The Churches in America and Europe have sown the seed on 
the Asian soil. This seed has grown into a vigorous plant in spite 
of inclement weather and arid soil. With the light of the Word 
of God falling upon it and the Holy Spirit strengthening its inner- 
life, the young Asian Church like the grain of mustard seed will 


‘surely grow into a mighty tree. The Asian Church looks to its 


parent churches in America and Europe for continued concern 
and brotherly assistance as it faces these challenging times. 
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A distinguished American theologian 
contributes to 


The Library of Constructive Theology 


By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


One of today’s most articulate theologians develops a full Chris- 
tology in this first American contribution to an important se- 
ries. Dr. Pittenger analyzes the basis of the Christian doctrine 
of Christ, traces its historical formulations, and brings out its 
present significance in terms of modern philosophical and theo- 
logical insight. 


“The Library of Constructive Theology is the most distin- 
guished shelf of theological writing in English published in 
the past half century. To this notable shelf is now being added 
a new volume which continues both the perspective and the ex- 
cellence of earlier titles and which goes far to fill a lacuna at 
the very heart of Christian interpretation: Professor NORMAN 
PITTENGER’s The Word Incarnate.”—HENRyY PitNEY VAN DusEN, 
President, Union Theological Seminary. $7.50 


The Library of Constructive Theology, edited by W. R. Mat- 
thews, Gordon Rupp and Daniel Day Williams, is being broad- 
ened in scope to include books by authorities on both sides of 
the Atlantic on all the important contemporary theological themes. 


THE AUTHORITY OF GOD IN CHRISTIAN 
THE BIBLE THOUGHT AND 
C. H. Dodd $5.00 EXPERIENCE 
W. R. Matthews $4.00 
THE CHRISTIAN THE WORLD AND GOD 
EXPERIENCE OF H. H. Farmer 
FORGIVENESS $5.00 


H. R. Mackintosh $5.00 WORSHIP 
Evelyn Underhill $4.00 


THE CHRISTIAN THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
EXPERIENCE OF a ee 

AND NON-CHRISTIAN 
THE HOLY SPIRIT RELIGIONS 


H. W. Robinson $5.00 A. C. Bouquet $7.00 
at your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 (i) 
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The Ecumenical Vision 


and Church History 


Robert T. Handy 


_ In 1910, ALONG WITH MANY OTHER LEADERS in the Christian 
world, Charles H. Brent, then missionary bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Philippine Islands, went to the World 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh. Here there came to him, 
as to so many others, an “ecumenical vision.” It changed the 
course of his life. His influence, in turn, has contributed signi- 
ficantly to the course of recent church history, for he was the 
principal founder of the Faith and Order movement, and partici- 
pant in many other strands of ecumenical development. He ex- 
plained the impact of Edinburgh 1910 upon him in these words: 
“I was converted. I learned that something was working that was 
not of man in that conference; that the Spirit of God . . . was 
preparing a new era in the history of Christianity.” The ecu- 
menical vision of the drawing together of God’s people in a fuller 
recognition of their oneness in Christ and a larger manifestation 
of that unity in the world has similarly inspired many Christians 
from all parts of the globe, so that today there are clear signs that 
we have moved into that “‘new era” in Christian history, the ecu- 
menical era. In his book Vision and Action, an Orthodox scholar, 
L. A. Zander, declares that ‘the ecumenical idea sets hearts on 
fire. It opens new perspectives, it gives meaning and purpose to 
life.”? It seems also to be defining a new period in church his- 
tory. That we are indeed in a new era is suggested the more 
strongly when outside observers call attention to the importance 
of the ecumenical movement. For example, a Roman Catholic 
theologian calls it “the most striking ecclesiological event since 
the sixteenth-century Reformation.’ 

Dr. Robert Theodore Handy joined the faculty of the Seminary 
in 1950. He was Instructor in Church History, 1950-51; As- 
sistant Professor, 1951-54; Associate Professor, 1954-59; and 
now becomes Professor of Church History. 
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A few years ago W. A. Visser ’t Hooft gave an address that 
has been much quoted, “Our Ecumenical Task in the Light of 
History.’* In it he argued that the ecumenical task of this gen- 
eration is to seek to achieve the integration of what he called the 
“pietist” and the “church-centered” traditions. In meeting this 
“great and difficult assignment” ali the branches of theological 
scholarship must necessarily be involved. What does this imply 
for the discipline of church history? To reverse Visser ’t Hoott’s 
title, what is our historical task in the light of ecumenicity? 


I 


A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE WHOLE CourRSE of church history 
from unitive perspectives is certainly one important aspect of the 
task of church history in an ecumenical period. In his provoca- 
tive book, History in a Changing World, Geoffrey Barraclough 
declares that general historians in an era of sweeping change 
should pay special attention to the theme of change in the past 
and focus on the “turning-points and periods of spiritual turmoil” 
in history.® Similarly, the church historian in an ecumenical era 
can with particular profit devote special attention to the unitive 
hopes, dreams and actions of the past. When Gaius Jackson Slos- 
ser thirty years ago wrote his history of Christian unity from the 
vantage-point of the rapidly growing ecumenical movement as it 
then was, he quite properly began with some consideration of 
the early centuries. Since then, the demands of ecumenical en- 
counter have brought early church history under continuing close 
scrutiny. In particular, discussions concerning the faith and order 
of the church have not only stimulated wider interest in early 
patterns but have also allowed us to see the issues of those crea- 
tive days in a fuller light. Quite characteristic of church history 
in an ecumenical era is S. L. Greenslade’s comment in the pre- 
face of his Schism in the Early Church: 


Since the lectures [on which the book is based] were given I 
have been increasingly engaged in discussion about Intercom- 
munion and Reunion and have been privileged to take some 
part in ecumenical work. While this work has delayed the re- 
vision of the lectures, it has helped me to see more clearly the 
bearing and pertinence of some of my arguments and has in- 
fluenced my final statement.? 


= 


The study of liturgical history has similarly been stimulated by 
the concern for Christian unity. The author of a recent treat- 
ment of the history of worship announces that one of his pur- 
poses is “to introduce the reader to the rich variety of forms of 
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Christian worship still used in many parts of the world, so that 
he may look sympathetically at all types of worship, familiar or 
unfamiliar. Nowadays this is an ecumenical necessity, apart from 
being a delight of exploration.’ 

Reformation studies have especially been enriched by those 
who have approached them from ecumenical perspectives. It is 
now almost thirty years since John T. McNeill, our Auburn Pro- 
fessor of Church History Emeritus, then at the University of Chi- 
cago, issued his Unitive Protestantism as a “contribution to a new 
interpretation of Protestantism.” The ecumenical vision had sen- 
sitized him to an important but neglected concern of the Refor- 
mation itself. He declared that at the time he wrote the book, 
the student of the Reformation had “hardly been permitted to 
entertain the surmise, much less to realize the fact, that all the 
greater Reformers, with the exception of Luther in certain moods 
and special crises, were consistent advocates either of a Protestant 
or of a wider Christian union.” He demonstrated that Protes- 
tantism “possessed an inward unitive principle by virtue of which 
it resisted, with a measure of success, the forces of disintegra- 
tion.”® McNeill’s reconsideration of this ground in his contribu- 
tion to the massive A History of the Ecumenical Movement draws 
on the considerable work that has gone on in this area in recent 
decades.1° 

Though new perspectives on the whole course of church his- 
tory thus emerge out of the movement for Christian unity, ecu- 
menical realities have focused a special emphasis on the more re- 
cent centuries, the last four centuries of church history. In part, 
of course, this is because there has been growing interest in the 
history of specific ecumenical efforts, institutions and leaders, and 
a number of church historians have come to devote all or part 
of their time and interest to such themes. But the effort to under- 
stand the background out of which the ecumenical movement 
came has also stimulated great interest in the last few centuries. 
Many scholars have called attention to the fact that one of the 
principal forces underlying the rise of the ecumenical movement 
was the intense missionary consciousness and extensive missionary 
action of Protestant Christians over the past century and three- 
quarters. Stephen Neill has clearly expressed a conviction gen- 
erally held in ecumenical circles: “Evangelism, missionary work, 
the proclamation of the Gospel to the earth’s remotest end, are 
not extras or fringes on the ecumenical movement; they are es- 
sentials without which its true nature cannot be grasped.”*+ Why 
there is such an emphasis on mission and unity in ecumenical 
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discussion cannot be grasped apart from an understanding of what 
happened to the churches in the epoch of foreign missions.!” 

Both the missionary and the ecumenical movements were 
stimulated by various currents of renewal which have flowed in 
Protestantism since the Reformation itself. That the ecumenical 
movement itself is a powerful force for renewal in the church has 
often been suggested; James H. Nichols, for example, has de- 
clared that ‘what is probably the greatest tide of religious renewal 
in our day has caught up the leaders of the churches in a fresh 
impulse to witness in unity to the world of the mercies they have 
received.”!% But how is this movement of renewal to be related 
to earlier such movements? The various waves in the whole se- 
quence of renewal movements that has marked Protestant history 
have often been of varying size and intensity, have moved in dif- 
fering directions, and have often produced backwashes of" protest, 
so that the sea of modern church history presents a stormy and 
troubled appearance indeed. Yet many of these movements have 
contributed io the ecumenical vision, sometimes directly, some- 
times indirectly, sometimes negatively by suggesting that some 
given view or way has not worked out in a way consistent with 
the gospel. Such diverse movements as Puritanism, Pietism, Evan- 
gelicalism, the Great Awakenings, the Oxford movement, and 
the Liturgical revival have contributed to the ferment out of 
which the ecumenical movement has come, and to understand it 
we need to know much more about them and the way they have 
conditioned the life and spirit of our communions. Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, noted for his seven-volume A History of the Expan- 
sion of Christianity and now for his new series on Christianity 
in a Revolutionary Age, has illustrated how the ecumenical vision 
does put heavy emphasis on the recent centuries of church his- 
tory, without in any way minimizing earlier ones. “If Christian- 
ity is to be seen in its true perspective,” he writes, “then much 
more attention must be paid to its history in the last four cen- 
turies and especially in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
than has usually been given.”** 

There is one facet of our historical task in the light of ecu- 
menicity which is of particular importance. We who stand in 
the stream of Western Christianity tend all too easily to think of 
the patterns and thought forms of Christianity in the West as 
normative. In our historical reading, we often focus almost ex- 
clusively in terms of Europe and America; when we do think of 
other areas of the world in past or present we often do so from 
a frame of reference which is primarily western. No doubt it is 
inevitable and in a way right that we should focus on our own 
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particular histories, the better to understand ourselves and those 
about us. The error comes when we come to think of our par- 
ticular heritage as necessarily normative, and when we ignore 
other lines of historical development. It is true that attempts to 
cover all the ground in historical study can lead to superficiality; 
we must focus to get depth. But the ecumenical vision can lead 
us to do our particular work in the broad context of the many 
lines of Christian historical development, eastern as well as west- 
ern. Furthermore, as W. F. Dankbaar of Holland reminded the 
Consultation of Church Historians at Bossey in 1956, the creation 
of independent churches in Asia and Africa in recent centuries 
gives us still more reason to abandon a Europe-centered view of 
church history. Study of the history of the “Younger Churches,” 
which incidentally again emphasizes how the ecumenical vision 
calls attention to the recent centuries in historical study, will also 
be fruitful in throwing light on phenomena of great importance 
which have taken place in the West. Dr. Dankbaar has explained 
how many of the problems of Christian minorities in neutral or 
hostile environments in modern times illustrate in a fresh way 
some of the struggles of the early church. 

The resources of many of the newly-independent churches for 
historical study are extremely limited, however, and part of the 
ecumenical task of church historians of the older Christian com- 
munities is to interest themselves in the historical work of the 
newer. 

What about the study of denominational history in an ecu- 
menical era? Will the resurgence of interest in specific denomi- 
national heritages and histories, usually by those committed to 
them, undermine unitive concern? It is my conviction that the 
study of denominations can be carried on in such a way as to 
strengthen and not to dim the ecumenical vision. The tone and 
context of not a few recent treatments of particular denomina- 
tional traditions have clearly been set by ecumenical discussion. 
The effort has been to allow a particular communion to under- 
stand itself in the light of its past, and to set forth its style and 
contribution before other Christians. Thus Stephen Neill focuses 
his study of the Anglican heritage around four questions, one of 
which is “what does it stand for among the many Christian bodies 
that together make up the Christian world?’!® Daniel Jenkins 
opens his work on Congregationalism with a chapter entitled 
“Congregationalism and the Ecumenical Movement” in which he 
insists that “the ecumenical vision is, above all else, a renewed 
vision of Christ and the way Christ is related to all His people, 
of every denomination and country and period in history.”!7 A 
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recent symposium on Baptist Concepts of the Church is intro- 
duced by this observation: “Baptist historians and theologians, 
engaged deeply in current ecumenical discussions, pointed insis- 
tently to the relevance of a fresh study of Baptist ecclesiology.’’!8 
Lefferts A. Loetscher prefaces a study of theological issues in the 
American Presbyterian tradition by noting that “much that trans- 
pired in it—with appropriate changes of places and names—finds 
broad parallels in many another leading American Church.”?® De- 
nominational history in the spirit of such works as these can be 
helpful to the ecumenical movement; indeed, they are essential 
to it. If a building is to endure, careful attention must be given 
to each constituent part. A council of churches can scarcely be 
very effective if its members do not have a healthy understanding 
of themselves and how they came to be the way they are. A Chris- 
tian union of indifference, such as might come about through a 
neglect of past heritages, would in no sense be adequate to the 
fulness of Christian gospel or of the richness of Christian history. 

The study of denominational heritages can often serve to 
clear the barriers in the way of fuller ecumenical participation by 
a given body. Careful examination of denominational heritages 
has many times suggested that non-doctrinal historical develop- 
ments have so set their stamp on the life of particular churches 
in a given age that later generations have come to accept as es- 
sential to the gospel what is really accidental or provincial. James 
H. Nichols stated this powerfully in his review of A History of 
the Ecumenical Movement: 


The increasing demand for consideration of the ‘“‘non-theologi- 
cal” barriers to the unity of the church can scarcely be met ex- 
cept by a new kind of church history. The history of every 
confession will have to be rethought as a kind of therapeutic 
exercise in which one assesses delicately and costingly the role 
of social, political, cultural aggressions and resentments in the 
determination of “theological” convictions. Each of us would 
have to learn to confess how much the intensity of certain divi- 
sive opinions is related to a suppressed sense of guilt for the 
wrong we have done to others on these pretexts. This kind 
of analysis is beyond the powers of the run of laity, clergy, or 
even theologians generally; it can really only be carried out 
effectively and truly by trained church historians who will speak 
responsibly for and to their own churches. This may be the 
specific ecumenical vocation for church historians.?° 


The “ecumenical vocation for church historians” is broader than 
that, to be sure, but the kind of denominational history he calls 
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for certainly is an important part of the concern of those who 
write and those who read church history in an ecumenical period. 

Furthermore, the study of denominational heritages can con- 
tribute directly to larger Christian union. One of the reports 
stemming from the North American Conference on Faith and 
Order at Oberlin in 1957 said, ““To see the Christian past as oth- 
ers see it may be a necessary step in our understanding of the 
Christian present and in our moving forward together into the 
Christian future.”21 To see the Christian past as others see it— 
this means that we should read one another’s denominational 
histories, the better to understand our brothers in Christ. As par- 
ticular communions are led by the ecumenical vision to enter 
into union with others, the past of other traditions suddenly can 
become part of their own “background”; they are suddenly pos- 
sessed of a “new past.” The ecumenical vision looks forward to 
the time when we shall all share more fully in the vast riches of 
Christian history. As Cyril C. Richardson put the matter aptly 
in his inaugural address as Washburn Professor of Church History 
at Union just a decade ago, “The ecumenical Christianity for 
which we strive and which may one day bridge the tragic rifts in 
our religious culture, will only be truly ecumenical as it embraces 
the fulness of the past.” This Christianity of Pleroma, of fulness, 
he insisted, can emerge finally only when historical and long-stand- 
ing tensions between Catholic and Protestant conceptions of 
faith are composed. “And they will be composed,” he concluded, 
“first, from a genuine appreciation of each other, which only 
the rigorous study of Church History can supply; and secondly 
from the emergence of some creative vision in which, beneath 
our present antinomies, there are found complementary truths.”2? 
The study of our particular heritages can be consistent with the 
deepening of the ecumenical vision; indeed, without such study 
the ecumenical perspective will not come into sharp enough focus. 

This positive evaluation of denominational history, however, 
is given only for certain types of such history. For much denomi- 
national history, especially of past generations, was written in a 
spirit of exciusivism and hostility. The spirit of many denomi- 
nations today is much more humble and genial. Yet denomina- 
tionalism itself even in its more modified forms tends to foster 
a certain isolationism. This isolationism, in Wilhelm Pauck’s 
pungent phrasing, “engenders a relativistic neutrality of the de- 
nominations toward one another; a neutrality which makes it im- 
possible for the members of any denomination to consider se- 
riously the question of whether the diversity of churches is a 
necessary form of Christianity. It kills a serious concern for the 
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truth of Christianity because it encourages neither seif-criticism 
nor mutual criticism.”’?* The ecumenical demand of our time 
is clearly in direct conflict with church historical study circum- 
scribed by any such denominationalism. But denominational his- 
toriography, when it has been informed by an understanding of 
the larger scene, can be helpful both in removing false barriers 
to fuller unity and in positively contributing to Christian rap- 
prochement. 


II 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE ECUMENICAL vision presents a ques- 
tion of quite a different type, however: should historians try to 
interpret all of church history from the ecumenical perspective? 
“One of the pressing needs of today,” writes Geoffrey Barraclough 
in another context, “is a new vision of the course of modern his- 
tory.”*4 There is also need for a new vision of church history. 
Dr. McNeill has suggested that “the history of the Christian Church 
from the first century to the twentieth might be written in terms 
of its struggle to realize ecumenical unity.”25 The ecumenical 
vision provides a viable and fruitful point of departure for study- 
ing the whole history of the church. The overarching principle 
of unity can become the key to church historiography in an ecu- 
menical epoch. It is the emergence of great synthetic concepts 
which have marked significant historical writing in the past. 
Horace Friess once remarked that “some great action and the in- 
terests it arouses, like the wars between Greece and Persia, or 
the expansion of Rome, gives occasion for great historians to 
sweep many tales into a significant unity, as did Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, and Polybius.”° Commenting of that passage, Roger L. 
Shinn has observed that “without the ‘significant unity’ the frag- 
mentary data we may collect are not yet history.”**7 The ecu- 
menical vision of fuller Christian unity bids fair to provide the 
approach by which the many threads of church history may be 
woven into a meaningful whole. An interesting anticipation of 
what may be more fully and thoroughly done is the recently pub- 
lished book by Martin E. Marty, A Short History of Christianity. 
Present directions in ecumenical life suggest to him the renewal 
of the ancient vision of the church as one, holy, catholic, and apos- 
tolic. The last chapter of his book, a chapter entitled ‘““The Great 
New Fact of Our Era,” returns to the starting point of the first, 
the oneness of the church: “this was the image of the Church 
presented at the beginning of this narrative.” But Marty is too 
good an historian not to see the tension between this great vision 
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of the church and “the rich thicket of reality,” for he explains 
that “the disparity between this ideal and the historical reality 
makes up the plot of this story.”*S Marty’s is a stimulating effort, 
and there need to be many more contributions of similar fresh- 
ness and breadth of vision, though for the most part, we would 
hope, considerably more limited in chronology and so more ex- 
tensive in primary research. 

It is of the utmost importance, however, that in all such 
efforts the ecumenical vision be a guide and not the determinant 
in the choice of material and the passing of judgments, and that 
keen awareness of the manifoldness, the complexity, and the va- 
riety of Christian history be maintained. The recent warning of 
Georges Florovsky’s illuminating essay “The Predicament of the 
Christian Historian” is very much in order. 


The historian is never content with a fragmentary vision. 
He tends to discover, or to presuppose, more order in the flux 
of events that probably there ever was. He tends to exaggerate 
the cohesion of various aspects of the past. As H. I. Marrou 
describes the historian’s procedure, he endeavors, for the sake 
of intelligibility, to substitute “an orderly vision,” une vision 
ordonné, for that “dust of small facts” of which the actual 
happening seems to consist. No historian can resist doing so, 
and no historian can avoid doing so. It is at this point, how- 
ever, that utter caution must be exercised. Historians are al- 
ways in danger of overrationalizing the flux of history.29 


The warning must be heeded or ecumenically-minded historians 
will fall into evils which the ecumenical movement as a whole 
is dedicated to resist, and a new provincialism will replace the 
old ones, a new arrogance emerge where some others are passing. 
The passion for unity can so focus attention on the centripetal 
aspects of church history as to obscure the deeper reasons for some 
of the disruptions of the past, which in some instances at least 
included fidelity to the gospel and obedience to the heavenly vi- 
sion. On the other hand, enthusiasm for unity can obscure the 
fact that some of the unities of the past were more cultural or 
national than they were spiritual or theological, and that the 
effort to reorient them, by open break in some cases, was really 
a genuine contribution to the ecumenical ideal. Indeed, church 
historians need to bear in mind what my colleague Robert Lee 
has stated so fully, that there are social as well as theological 
sources of ecumenicity.*° In short, the ecumenical vision can be 
a guide and inspiration in the study of church history if it be 
a large enough vision to confront the vastness and complexity 
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of church history, great enough to deal fairly with those Chris- 
tians who felt that their vocation at a given time was separation 
and not union, and clear enough not to claim too much as it 
seeks to pull the tangled skein of church history into a meaning- 
ful whole. 

The particular predicament of the church historian who has 
felt the attraction of the ecumenical vision in all that he does 
comes to this: that even as he draws strength and direction from 
it, he must be rigorously critical in his approach to the ecu- 
menical as to all other movements in church history, he must re- 
mind himself and others who have been grasped by this great 
idea of the human proneness to distort the evidence, and he must 
continue to learn from those who have been informed by other 
visions than his own. K. E. Skydsgaard has insisted that “‘all efforts 
must be dedicated to cleanse the ecumenical movement from all 
that is incidental and irrelevant.’’*! The historian’s part in such 
efforts is the not always popular role of insisting on the utmost 
fidelity to the evidence in advancing claims and in interpreting 
the course of Christian history. Unity that is purchased at the 
expense of truth can never be true and lasting unity. Unity worth 
having, unity in freedom which encompasses God-given diversities, 
can not come by glossing over or by-passing stubborn historical 
problems. Robert S. Paul has put the matter bluntly: “the prac- 
tical ecumenical task of the Church historian in this is to pre- 
vent—as far as possible—the theologian from elaborating a con- 
fessional doctrine of the Church, Ministry and Sacraments which 
bears no relation to the Confession’s actual history.”5? George S. 
Hendry has gone so far as to say that “the communion of saints 
is not safe without an element of recalcitrant, rebellious, and in- 
tractable individualism.”** At least part of this element must be 
contributed by the historian. This may not be an easy burden 
in an age of conformity. It may be easier for the church his- 
torian to fulfill his calling at this point if he keeps the conver- 
sation open between himself and historians whose inspiration is 
different from his, even contrary to it. He may find the con- 
tinuing discussion with general historians whose framework of 
reference is not decisively if at all shaped by Christian faith but 
who have chosen the study of churches as an important part of 
their task especially rewarding. From the actual opponents of 
the church he may also learn much. Ludwig Marcuse has declared 
that “the history of anti-Christians is an integral part, indeed 
perhaps one of the most fruitful fields for understanding the de- 
velopment of Christianity.’’** The use of such resources as these 
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can help the ecumenically minded historian not to be over-domi- 
nated by the vision that gives his work purpose and direction. 

Failure to be critical of the vision that has claimed him as 
well as the movement which it has produced and to which he is 
committed is not a test of ecumenical faith but reveals the lack 
of it. Not all the connotations of the word “vision” which I have 
so freely used are good ones—no one seems to want to be called 
a “visionary,” though it is still true that where there is no vision 
the people perish. Part of the church historian’s role is to help to 
keep the ecumenical vision steady, sure, and in focus. His construc- 
tive criticism from within the movement on the basis of his aware- 
ness of the dangers and glories of the visions of the past can help 
to that end. “Man is an historical animal, with a deep sense of 
his own past”; writes Barraclough, “and if he cannot integrate 
the past by a history explicit and true, he will integrate it by a 
history implicit and false.”** The ecumenical vision may well 
serve as the integrating center for widely diverse strands of Chris- 
tianity; the church historian must see to it that the integration 
is based on as true and accurate an historical understanding as 
is possible. 

In that fateful August of 1914, the month that marked the 
end of the nineteenth century with the outbreak of world war, 
Sir Edward Grey, then British foreign secretary, uttered his oft- 
quoted remark: “The lamps are going out all over Europe; we 
shall not see them lit again in our life-time.’’°° From the vantage- 
point of the years, many of us looking back can affirm that four 
years before that at Edinburgh a lamp had been lit that was not 
put out, however feebly it flickered at times, a lamp that has 
lighted the ecumenical way. It is our confident hope and expec- 
tation that the cause which was so significantly advanced at Edin- 
burgh a half-century ago will, by the grace of God, continue in 
the next half-century and beyond to move Christians to commit- 
ment and action, and that the ecumenical vision will cast in ever 
clearer perspective the rich history of the Christian church. 
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Bibliography for Ministers 


The editors of the Review have asked several members of the fac- 
ulty to revise the “Bibliography for Ministers” which was 
first published in this journal in four issues from January, 
1950 through June, 1951. The revised bibliography is being 
published in seven installments of the Review from Novem- 
ber, 1958 through March, 1960. The entire bibliography will 
be available in pamphlet form for purchase in the spring of 
1960. It should be noted that books beside which an astertsk 
(*)appears are considered indispensable for the minister's li- 
brary. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Joun C. BENNETT and Rocer L. SHINN 


Aulen, Gustaf, Church, Law and Society (New York: Scribner, 
1948). A statement of the basis of Christian social ethics by 
a Lutheran theologian who emphasizes the relevance of Chris- 
tian ethics for society. 

Bailey, D. S., Sexual Relation in Christian Thought (New York: 
Harper, 1959). A history of Christian teaching about sex as 
reflected in theology, ethics, and liturgy. Although directed 
primarily to Anglicans, the book has much wider significance. 
The same author’s earlier books, especially The Mystery of 
Love and Marriage (New York: Harper, 1952) also deserve 
mention. 

Bainton, R. H., ‘““The Churches and War: Historic Attitudes To- 
ward Christian Participation,” Social Action, Vol. II, No. 1, 
Jan. 15, 1945. A brief and authoritative historical survey of 
Christian attitudes toward war. 





John C. Bennett is Dean of the Faculty and William E. Dodge, 
Jr., Professor of Applied Christianity. Roger L. Shinn is Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics. 
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Barth, Karl, Against the Stream (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954). This is a volume of Barth’s essays in the early post- 
war period. Some of them show his attitude toward Com- 
munism. His remarkable essay, “The Christian Community 
and the Civil Community,” is included; it is perhaps the best 
reference in English for Barth’s social ethics. 

Bates, M. S., Religious Liberty (New York: International Mission- 
ary Council, 1945). A thorough study of the actual situation 
in most countries and a systematic discussion of the basis for 
religious liberty. 

*Beach, W. and Niebuhr, H. R., Christian Ethics (New York: Ro- 
land, 1955). A source-book on the question, “What does it 
mean to be a Christian,” as understood in writings ranging 
from the Bible to contemporary times. The editors provide 
incisive introductions to the well-chosen selections. 

Bennett, J. C., Christian Ethics and Social Policy (New York: 
Scribner, 1946). An analysis of the relevance of Christian 
ethics to political and economic decisions. 

Bennett, J. C., Christians and the State (New York: Scribner, 
1958). This book deals with the theology of the State, with 
political ethics, and with problems of Church-State in the 
American scene. 

*Bonhoeffer, Dietrich, Ethics (New York: Macmillan, 1955). This 
is Bonhoeffer’s most extensive systematic book. Parts of it are 
fragmentary but it is one of the most original and illumi- 
nating discussions of theological ethics. 

*Brunner, H. Emil, The Divine Imperative, O. Wyon, trans. 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1947). The most thorough Prot- 
estant discussion of theological basis of ethics available. Sys- 
tematic discussions of such areas as economic order, the state, 
and the family are included. 

Brunner, H. Emil, Justice and the Social Order, M. Hottinger, 
trans. (New York: Harper, 1945). No substitute for the au- 
thor’s The Divine Imperative. There is some development 
of the author’s thought in the direction of a social ethics 
based upon natural law. 

Cave, Sydney, The Christian Way (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1949). One of the best all around books on Christian 
ethics. It is good as a discussion of the basic theory and in 
regard to problems of practical application. Its judgments 
are wise and discriminating. 

D’Arcy, M. C., The Mind and Heart of Love (New York: Holt, 
1947). The best Roman Catholic book on Christian love. It 
includes a careful criticism of Nygren’s position. 
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Davis, H. J., Moral and Pastoral Theology, 4 vol. (London-New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1958). This is recommended as an 
authoritative reference work on Roman Catholic teaching 
in this field. Seventh edition revised and enlarged. 

Dodd, C. H., Gospel and Law (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1953). A brief but most illuminative discussion of the 
ethics of the New Testament. It is especially helpful on the 
question of the authority and relevance of the teachings of 
Jesus. 

Duff, Edward, S.J., The Social Thought of the World Council of 
Churches (New York: Association, 1956). An able and objec- 
tive survey by a Jesuit scholar of the development of social 
thought within the ecumenical movement. The book is listed 
here in the place of the many volumes and pamphlets which 
have come from the ecumenical conferences of the World 
Council Assemblies. 

Flew, R. N., The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1934). A thorough history of 
the idea of perfection by a Methodist theologian. Important 
exposition and criticism of Wesley’s doctrine. 

Goals of Economic Life, A. D. Ward, ed. (New York: Harper, 
1953). This is the first of a series of volumes which are prod- 
ucts of a study that has been conducted under the auspices 
of the National Council of Churches on ethics and economic 
life. Anyone interested in this field should consult the series 
as a whole. 

Haselden, Kyle, Racial Relations in the Christian Perspective (New 
York: Harper, 1959). The best of the many books on this 
subject in American life. The book shows fine theological 
and pastoral insight, as well as providing information. 

Heimann, Eduard, Freedom and Order (New York: Scribner, 
1947). This is a most illuminating study of the problems of 
social ethics in the light of contemporary conditions. 

*Holl, Karl, The Cultural Significance of the Reformation (Intro- 
duction by Wilhelm Pauck; New York: Living Age Books; 
Meridian Books, Inc. 1959). An authoritative study of the 
ethical implications of the theology of the Reformers. Im- 
portant for its criticisms of Troeltsch. 

Husslein, J. D., Social Wellsprings, 2 vol. (Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1940-42). The social encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius 
XI. 

Kirk, K. E., The Vision of God (New York: Longmans, Green, 
1931). A history of Christian ethics from the point of view 
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of the vision of God as the “summum bonum” by an Anglo- 

Catholic scholar. One of the best historical works in the 

field. 

Lambeth Conference (SPCK, 1958). This is included in order to 
provide a significant statement concerning the problem of 
birth control (see: part 2, pp. 142-171). 

Maritain, Jacques, The Rights of Man and Natural Law, D. C. 
Anson, trans. (New York: Scribner, 1943). One of the many 
books by this author that might be mentioned, but this one 
presents clearly his own distinctive views on natural law and 
on the basis for freedom in society. A liberal view of the 
problem of freedom in a Catholic society. 

Muelder, Walter, The Foundations of the Responsible Society 
(New York: Abingdon, 1959). A very comprehensive study 
of social ethics written against the background of the ecu- 
menical discussions of the Responsible Society. 

*Niebuhr, H. R., Christ and Culture (New York: Harper, 1951; 
New York: Harper Torchbook, 1951). An excellent study of 
the various types of Christian thought and life with reference 
to the problem of the relation of Christ to culture under- 
stood in the broadest sense. 

Niebuhr, H. R., The Kingdom of God in America (Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark, 1937; New York: Harper Torchbook, 1959). A 
history of the inward transformation of American conceptions 
of the Kingdom of God from the Puritan theocracy to the 
Social Gospel. 

*Nicbuhr, Reinhold, The Children of Light and The Children of 
Darkness (New York: Scribner, 1944). The most systematic 
discussion of the author’s views concerning the relation of 
Christian ethics to contemporary social problems. 

*Niebuhr, Reinhold, Christian Realism and Political Problems 
(New York: Scribner, 1953). A selection of essays showing 
Niebuhr’s unique combination of theological with social-po- 
litical insight. Although no book gives Niebuhr’s mature 
ethical theory in systematic form, this one shows his mind 
at work on a wide range of problems. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Structure of Nations and Empires (New 
York: Scribner, 1959). This is an original analysis of the 
various patterns of international life in history illumined in- 
directly by Dr. Niebuhr’s theology. 

Nygren, Anders, Agape and Eros, P. §. Watson, trans. (Philadel- 

phia: Westminster, 1953). A history of the Christian concep- 

tion of love. Its onesided thesis has become a major factor 
in all current discussions of love. 
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Property: Its Duties and Rights, C. Gore, ed. (London: Macmil- 
lan, 1913). A modern classic. It contains both historical and 
systematic chapters. 

*Ramsey, Paul, Basic Christian Ethics (New York: Scribner, 1950). 
Strong as a discussion of the theological presuppositions of 
ethics and especially as an analysis of the meaning of Chris- 
tian love. 

Ryan, J. A. and Boland, F. J., Catholic Principles of Politics 
(New York: Macmillan, 1940). An influential Roman Cath- 
olic textbook of social philosophy. Readers should note that 
on the issue of religious liberty this book represents a tradi- 
tional view that is now widely challenged. For another view 
see Jacques Maritain: Man and the State, chapter 6, and the 
writings of John Courtney Murray, especially those in the 
guarterly, Theological Studies. 

Sex and Religion Today, S. Doniger, ed. (New York: Associa- 
tion, 1953). Essays by several writers on current problems. 
Of special interest is a long essay on the history of Christian 
teaching about sex by Professor Roland Bainton. 


Tawney, R. H., Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1926; New York: Mentor, 1947). An his- 
torical study. One of the best discussions of the problem of 
the relation between Protestantism and Capitalism. 

Temple, William, Christianity and Social Order (London: SCM, 
1950; New York: Penguin Books, 1942). The clearest systema- 
tic statement of the author’s view of Christian social respon- 
sibility. 

*Thomas, G. F., Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy (New 
York: Scribner, 1955). This is one of the best general books 
on Christian ethics, perhaps the most useful single book for 
the relation of Christian ethics to most areas of concrete prob- 
lems. The latter part of the book deals helpfully with the 
relationship between Christian ethics and philosophical ethics. 

Tillich, Paul, Love, Power, and Justice (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954). One of the best brief introductions to 
Paul Tillich’s method of thinking. His analyses of the three 
ethical concepts and of their relationship to. each other are 
original and full of illumination. 

*Troeltsch, Ernst, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, 
2 vol., O. Wyon, trans. (New York: Macmillan, 1931). The 
most indispensable history of Christian ethics. Needs to be 
corrected at many points, but it provides a perspective avail- 
able nowhere else. See above Karl Holl reference. 
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Wilder, A. N., Eschatology and Ethics in the Teachings of Jesus 
(New York: Harper, Revised Edition, 1950). An illuminating 
study of the most difficult problems underlying, and in con- 
nection with, the ethical teachings of Jesus. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ARTS 


RELIGION AND LITERATURE 


Tom F. Driver 


This bibliography is divided into three parts. The first part 
lists books and articles having to do with the general topic of 
religion and literature or with literary criticism, in its relation to 
theology. The second part is a listing of some outstanding books 
and articles of modern literary criticism that bear upon the sub- 
ject of religion and literature or that form part of the context in 
which the subject must be discussed. The third part lists books 
and articles that deal directly with writers and their writings or 
with a certain period in English literature. 

This bibliography contains no citations of works of imagina- 
tive literature. As the subject of “religion and literature” is dis- 
cussed today, it refers to the entire range of western literature, 
and so the primary sources are as inclusive as those of western 
literature itself. 

This bibliography excludes studies of individual writers. 
Studies of several writers in one book are included in Part III 
where the author’s intention has been to highlight a certain 
theme pertinent to the general topic of religion and literature. 





Tom F. Driver is Assistant Professor of Christian Theology at 
Union. 
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This bibliography is in no sense complete. It is a selection 
of the works deemed most important. 


I 


Arnold, Matthew, Literature and Dogma (New York: Macmillan, 
several editions). Much has happened to Biblical understand- 
ing since Matthew Arnold’s day that he could not foresee. 
Nevertheless, he raised problems about the interpretation 
of Scripture as literature that are not yet solved. A land- 
mark in the history of literature and religion. 


‘Battenhouse, Roy, “The Relation of Theology to Literary Criti- 


cism,” Journal of Bible and Religion, Vol. XIII, No. 1 (Feb- 
ruary, 1945, pp. 16-22. 

The Christian Scholar, Vol. XL, No. 4 (December, 1957). Special 
issue devoted to Christianity and the arts. Contributions by 
Amos Wilder, Geddes MacGregor, Nathan Scott, John Dixon, 
Paul Tillich, Stanley Hopper, and Tom Driver. 

*De Rougemont, Denis, Love in the Western World (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1957, rev. ed., first published in 1940). This 
signally important book traces the Tristan Und Iseult “myth 
of adultery” through the course of western European litera- 
ture. A cultural analysis quite as much as a literary one. 

*Every, George, Christian Discrimination (London: S.C.M., 1940). 
On the ways in which Christian faith makes a difference in 
the judgments made in the several arts including literature. 

Farrer, Austin, The Glass of Vision (London: Dacre, 1948). A 
discussion of the connections between revelation, poetic imag- 
ination, and metaphysics. An oft-cited work in the contem- 
porary religious literature on images and symbols. 

Forsyth, P. T., Christ on Parnassus: Lectures on Art, Ethic, and 
Theology (New York: Hodder and Stoughton, 1911). An 
analysis of similarities and differences between religious ex- 
perience and aesthetic experience, now somewhat dated in 
manner of approach but sound in content. 

Fraser, G. S., “The Modern Poet and Christianity,” in Christiani- 
ty and Crisis, Vol. XIX, No. 16 (October 5, 1959), pp. 135- 
138. Originally in Frontier, Summer 1959. A short essay 
having to do with literary problems posed for the poet who 
is also a religious believer. 

Frye, Roland M., “A Christian Approach to Literature,’ The 
Christian Scholar, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4 (December, 1954), 
pp. 505-514. 

Fuller, Edmond, Man in Modern Fiction (New York: Random 
House, 1958). A tirade against most of the tendencies in 
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modern fiction, by a critic quite out of sympathy with exis- 

tentialist thought. 

Greene, Theodore M., The Arts and the Art of Criticism (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1940). Professor Greene, in this giant 
study, has concerned himself with the meaning of artistic 
creativity, artistic perceptions, and critical evaluations: 
in other words, with aesthetic theory as it impinges on the 
work of the artist and the critic. 

*Hopper, Stanley Romaine, ed., Spiritual Problems in Contem- 
porary Literature (New York: Harper, 1952. Reprinted in 
paperback, 1957). The quality of most of the eighteen essays 
in this volume makes it one of the most important recent 
contributions to the field. 

*Johnson, F. Ernest, ed., Religious Symbolism (New York: Har- 
per, 1955). This symposium includes several articles on lit- 
erature as well as others on the different arts. The level of 
most of the articles is high. An invaluable aid. 

Lynch, W. F., “Theology and Imagination,” Thought (Fordham 
University, Spring 1954, Winter 1954-55, Spring 1955.) A se- 
ries of three articles on the central problem literature poses 
for theology. 

Maritain, Jacques, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New 
York: Meridian, 1955. First published, 1953.) The leading 
Thomist philosopher of the day explores with dazzling vir- 
tuosity the meaning of artistic creativity and perception. 

Ransom, John Crowe, God Without Thunder (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1930). The author calls this “an unorthodox 
defense of orthodoxy.” How orthodox is his orthodoxy may 
be debatable, but the book affords an unusual glimpse into 
the religious thought of one of America’s foremost critics. 

Santayana, George, Interpretations of Poetry and Religion (New 
York: Scribner, 1922; Reprinted in Harper paperback, 1957). 
Santayana, who wished to combine a materialist philosophy 
with the values of “poetic” religion, here discusses religion 
and poetry. Unsound in principle but worth careful examina- 
tion. 

Sayers, Dorothy L., The Mind of the Maker (New York: Meridian, 
1956. First published, 1941). A collection of essays. See es- 
pecially chapter three, a “trinitarian” approach to literary 
creativity. Provocative, questionable. 

Sayers, Dorothy L., Unpopular Opinions: Twenty-One Essays 

(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1947). See especially the essay, 

“Towards a Christian Aesthetic.” 
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Scott, Nathan, A., Jr., “The Broken Center,” The Chicago Re- 
view, Vol. XIII, No. 2 (Summer, 1959), pp. 182-202. The ar- 
ticle bears the descriptive subtitle: “A Definition of the Crisis 
of Values in Modern Literature.” 

° , Modern Literature and the Religious Fron- 
tier (New York: Harper, 1958). Professor Scott is approach- 
ing the problem of religion and literature at its fundamental 
level, i.e., where theology and literary criticism cross. A book 
rich in content. 

Thomas, George F., Poetry, Religion, and the Spiritual Life (Hous- 
ton: Elsevier Press, 1951). A discussion of imagination, poetry, 
and religion as aspects of “the spiritual life.” 





II 


*Auerbach, Erich, Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in 
Western Literature (Garden City: Doubleday, 1957. First 
published, 1946). W. R. Trask, trans. This analysis of literary 
styles ranging from the Book of Genesis to Virginia Woolf 
has already become a classic. It demonstrates the influence 
of Biblical modes of thought on the way Western literature 
describes external reality. 

Blackmur, R. P., Form and Value in Modern Poetry (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1957). Seventeen essays by the distinguished 
American critic on such figures as Yeats, Eliot, Marianne 
Moore, and D. H. Lawrence. Selected from Language as Ges- 
ture, originally published in 1952. 

*Brooks, Cleanth, Modern Poetry and the Tradition (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939). One of the lead- 
ers in the “new” criticism offers an interpretation of the ma- 
jor tradition in English literature, showing that modern poetry 
is not a departure but a return to the mainstream. 

, The Well Wrought Urn (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1957). A significant collection of essays. 

Ciardi, John, “The Morality of Poetry,” The Saturday Review, 
March 30, 1957, pp. 11—-14ff. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, Biographia Literaria, J. Shawcross, ed., 
2 vols. (London: Oxford, 1907, corrected in 1954). Much 
modern literary critical theory is dependent on Coleridge. 
This is his principal theoretical work. 

Crane, R. S., ed., Critics and Criticism: Ancient and Modern (Usi- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952). A collection of critical writings 
reflecting the concern of the “Neo-Aristotelian” school, the 
major contemporary alternative to the so-called New Critics. 
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Eliot, T. S., On Poetry and Poets (New York: Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy, 1957). A collection of essays stretching from 1940 
to 1956, from Virgil to Rudyard Kipling. Includes, “The 
Three Voices of Poetry” and “Poetry and Drama.” 

----—— , Selected Essays (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950). 
T. S. Eliot’s critical work has influenced all later criticism. 
These essays, some dating back to 1919, reflect his concern 
with the classical and religious tradition interpreted in such 
a way as to free literature from the dead hand of “histori- 
cal” criticism. 

*Frye, Northrop, Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton University 
Press, 1957). This book attempts to set forth a “system” of 
literary criticism in all its aspects. It is to literary criticism 
as Tillich’s “Systematic” is to theology: provocative, contro- 
versial, and an indubitable landmark in the thought of the 
age. Professor Frye is a former Protestant clergyman. The 
book is important in the study of symbols in literature, Scrip- 
ture, and religious thought. 

Hulme, T. E., Speculations: Essays on Humanism and the Philoso- 
phy of Art (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1924). Notes left by 
one of the century’s most influential “germinal” thinkers, 
edited by Herbert Read. The book is important because of 
its bearing on the discussion of humanism, and because of 
Hulme’s influence on Eliot, Pound, and other literary figures. 

Isaacs, J., An Assessment of Twentieth Century Literature (Lon- 
don: Secker and Warburg, 1951). Six lectures done original- 
ly for the B.B.C. They constitute a penetrating analysis of 
modern literature in its relation to the common assumptions, 
or lack of them, in our culture. 

Ransom, John Crowe, The New Criticism (Norfolk, Conn.: New 
Directions, 1941). Prof. Ransom outlines the critical positions 
of I. A. Richards, William Empson, T. S. Eliot, and Yvor 
Winters, and asks for an “ontological” critic. 

Richards, I. A., Coleridge on Imagination (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton, 1950). Coleridge’s influence on modern literary criticism 
is great, partly because, as this book makes clear, he has been 
an important influence on Mr. Richards. This book, along 
with Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, raises key philosophi- 
cal problems involved in the relation of imagination to reve- 
lation. 

Schorer, Mark, et al, eds., Criticism: The Foundations of Modern 
Literary Judgment (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948). A 
very good collection, overlapping that of West (below) to 
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some extent but going back to the classic sources from which 
the modern judgments spring. 

Stovall, Floyd, ed., The Development of American Literary Criti- 
cism (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1955). 
Just what its title says. An excellent survey and introduction 
to major movements. 

Tate, Allen, ed., The Language of Poetry (Princeton University 
Press, 1942). Essays read at Princeton in 1941 by Philip 
Wheelwright, Cleanth Brooks, I. A. Richards, and Wallace 
Stevens. 





, The Man of Letters in the Modern World 
(New York: Meridian Books, 1955). This collection of essays 
by a leading critic and poet contains some of the sanest re- 
marks anywhere available on literature as “meaning” and 
on the threats to such “meaning” in contemporary tech- 
nological society. 

Trilling, Lionel, The Liberal Imagination (Garden City: Double- 
day, 1953. First published, 1950). A collection of “essays on 
literature and society,” from the man often called the dean 
of American critics. Mr. Trilling does not believe that the 
study of literature may be divorced from the study of society. 

West, Ray B., Jr., ed., Essays in Modern Literary Criticism (New 
York: Rinehard, 1952). A good selection of forty-three essays 
in criticism from Coleridge to Eric Bentley. Includes most of 
the landmarks in modern criticism. 

*Wheelwright, Philip E., The Burning Fountain: A Study in the 
Language of Symbolism (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1954). An outstanding inquiry “partly ontological, part- 
ly semantic” into the nature of religious and poetic symbol- 
ism. Not to be missed. 


Iil 


Battenhouse, Henry M., Poets of Christian Thought: Evaluations 
from Dante to T. S. Eliot (New York: Ronald, 1947). The 
Poets discussed are Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, and Eliot. 

Bethell, S. L., The Cultural Revolution of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (New York: Roy, 1951). A very good study of the split 
between faith and reason in the seventeenth century and its 
effect on literary theory and practice. A concluding chapter 
brings the story to the present. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale, Religious Trends in English Poetry, 4 
vols. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939-1957). A 
monumental survey of religious elements in English poetry 
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from 1700 to 1880, by an interpreter “Anglo-Catholic in theo- 
ry and in practice.” The work is intended to be carried on 
into twentieth century literature. 

Fowlie, Wallace, Jacob’s Night: The Religious Renaissance in 
France (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1947). Essays on Peguy, 
Rouault, Maritain, and “Myths of Modern Poetry.” 

Gardiner, Harold C., ed., Fifty Years of the American Novel, 
1900-1940: A Christian Appraisal (New York: Scribner, 1951). 
Evaluations of the leading American novelists of the period 
by Catholic essayists. 

, American Classics Reconsidered: A Chris- 
tian Appraisal (New York: Scribner, 1958). 

Grierson, Sir Herbert J. C., Cross-Currents in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury English Literature (New York: Harper, 1958. First pub- 
lished in 1929). A signally important work in the modern 
re-assessment of seventeenth century literature, which task has 
been the way the twentieth century has discovered itself as 
far as poetry is concerned. This book gives careful atten- 
tion to religious trends and the problem of Christian Hu- 
manism. 

Heller, Erich, The Disinherited Mind (New York: Farrar, Straus, 
and Cudahy, 1957). Penetrating analyses of modern German 
thought and belief, with special attention to Goethe, Burck- 
hardt, Nietzsche, Rilke, Spengler, Kafka, and Kraus. 

Holroyd, Stuart, Emergence From Chaos (London: Gollancz, 
1957).. A readable and thoughtful analysis of the religious 
situation in modern poetry. Introductory essays and then 
special chapters on Dylan Thomas, Walt Whitman, W. B. 
Yeats, Arthur Rimbaud, Rainer Maria Rilke, and T. S. Eliot. 

Jarrett-Kerr, Martin (Father), Studies in Literature and Belief 
(New York: Harper, 1954). Examinations of authors, mostly 
of the nineteenth century, with a view to discovering the 
ways in which religious belief finds direct and indirect liter- 
ary expression. Exceedingly well done. 

Macaulay, Rose, Some Religious Elements in English Literature 
(London: L. and Virginia Woolf, 1931). A report on several 
formative crises in English literature from Roman times to 
the end of the nineteenth century, by a delightful stylist. 

Mahood, M., Poetry and Humanism (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950). A study of Herbert, Marlowe, Donne, Milton, 
and Vaughan from the vantage-point of what Jacques Mari- 
tain has called ‘true humanism.” 

Mims, Edwin, Great Writers as Interpreters of Religion (Nash- 





ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1945). Lectures on various writ- 
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ers ranging from the Old Testament to Thomas Mann, with 
emphasis on the Victorian poets as “defenders of the faith.” 

*Mueller, William R., The Prophetic Voice in Modern Fiction 
(New York: Association, 1959). An unusually open and at 
the same time valid interpretation of six modern novelists, 
each treated as illustrative of a Biblical theme. The ‘novel- 
ists are: Joyce, Camus, Kafka, Faulkner, Greene, and Silone. 

Murdock, Kenneth Ballard, Literature and Theology in Colonial 
New England (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949). 
A study of literary practices and theories among early Puri- 
tans in relation to their theology. Not unimportant for un- 
derstanding the tradition of American letters and its relation 
to the churches. 

Nicholson, Norman, Man and Literature (London: S.C.M., 1943). 
An inquiry into “the assumptions as to the nature and pur- 
pose of Man which underlie much modern writing.” Several 
authors of the twentieth century are discussed as examples 
of three views of man: “Liberal Man,” ‘Natural Man,” and 
“Imperfect Man.” 

Nicolson, Marjorie Hope, The Breaking of the Circle (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1950). An examination of 
the effect of the new science in the seventeenth century, es- 
pecially that following the invention of the telescope, on faith 
and literature. 

Osgood, Charles G., Poetry as a Means of Grace (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941). The Stone Lectures, delivered at Prince- 
ton in 1940 as “advice to young seminarians about their read- 
ing,” deal in particular with Dante, Spenser, Milton, and 
Johnson. 

Ross, Malcolm M., Poetry and Dogma: The Transfiguration of 
Eucharistic Symbols in Seventeenth Century English Poetry 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1954). An analy- 
sis of the effect of Protestantism’s change in the doctrine of 
the Eucharist on the poetic symbolism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The author sees these changes as leading to the break- 
down of the analogical mode of poetic symbolism. 

Savage, Derek S., The Personal Principle: Studies in Modern Poe- 
try (London: Routledge, 1944). A perceptive study of several 
modern poets (Yeats, Eliot, Crane, Monro, Lawrence, and 
Auden), with special reference to the poet's relation to society. 

Scott, Nathan A., Jr., Rehearsals of Discomposure: Alienation and 
Reconciliation in Modern Literature: Franz Kafka, Ignazio 
Silone, D. H. Lawrence, and T. S. Eliot (New York: King’s 
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Crown, 1952). Just what the title says, and a sound job all 

the way around. 

, ed., The Tragic Vision and the Christian Faith 
(New York: Association, 1957). Many of the contributions in 
this symposium deal with writers who are not tragedians in 
the strict sense of the word. There are good essays on Mil- 
ton, Hawthorne, Melville, Kafka, and Faulkner. 

*Wilder, Amos N., Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradition: 
A Study in the Relation of Christianity to Culture (New York: 
Scribner, 1952). A very sound and patient examination of 
major modern poets. Mr. Wilder always asks what the sec- 
ular voices have to say to the churches, and his listening ear 
is very accurately tuned. 

° , The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry 
(New York: Harper, 1940). An invaluable introduction to 
“modern” poetry by a critic who understands its religious di- 
mension thoroughly. Includes a helpful “Orientation and 
Reading Guide,” and a good bibliography. 

, Theology and Modern Literature (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1958). A short but sweet 
volume surveying the situation of religion and literature at 
the present time. Special attention is paid to Robinson Jef- 
fers and William Faulkner. 

Willey, Basil, The Seventeenth Century Background (Garden 

City: Doubleday, 1934). A key book in the modern reassess- 

ment of the seventeenth century. The subtitle is: “Studies of 

the Age in Relation to Poetry and Religion.” 











DRAMA 


E. Martin Browne 


In choosing plays to be included in a list intended as an in- 
troduction to the drama, the age-old connection between religion 
and the art of the theatre has been specially borne in mind. 


E. Martin Browne is Visiting Professor of Religious Drama at 
Union. 
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CLASSICS 


Greek—the first western drama, which developed from the an- 
cient religious cults. 


Aeschylus, The Oresteia. The story of the slaying of Agamemnon 
by his wife Clytemnestra, and of her death at the hands of 
her son Orestes. This great drama of sin and expiation has 
been the inspiration of playwrights down the ages. 

Euripides, Volumes One and Two. Tragic, tragi-comic and satyric 
plays by the last of the three great masters. 

Sophocles, Three Tragedies. The classic treatment of the legend 
of the house of Oedipus. 

(All the above edited by David Grene and Richard Lattimore 


and published by the Chicago University Press, 1955 on- 
wards.) 


Medieval—drama born of the church. 


Browne, E. Martin, ed., Religious Drama II (New York: Meridian 
Books, 1958). Twenty of the British Mystery Plays and Every- 
man, finest of the Moralities. 

Doyle, John W., ed., Adam (Sydney: Shakespeare Head Press, 
1948). An Anglo-Norman play of the twelfth century acted 
in the church porch. 

Greenberg, Noah, ed., The Play of Daniel (London: Oxford, 
1959). A masterpiece of the liturgical drama acted in the 
church; twelfth century. 

Purvis, J. S., The York Cycle of Mystery Plays (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1957). The only complete cycle surviving of the plays 
staged by the trade guilds in the streets of medieval English 
cities. The Cycle is since 1951 revived triennially in York. 


Elizabethan—-Jacobean 


Marlowe, Christopher, Doctor Faustus, with Goethe: Faust, Part 
I, ed. Wright and La Mar (New York: Washington Square 
Press, 1959). 

The Works of William Shakespeare (New York: Oxford, 1938). 
Especially Richard II, Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, 
Hamlet, King Lear, Measure for Measure, Macbeth, A Win- 
ters Tale, and The Tempest. Also found separately in Pen- 
guin series. 
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Modern—the Old Masters of modern drama. 


Chekhov, Anton, Best Plays, S. Young, trans. (New York: Mod- 
ern Library, 1957). The Russian Master whose style has so 
powerfully influenced acting (through Stanislavsky and “The 
Method”) as well as playwrighting in Europe and America. 

Ibsen, Henrik, Six Plays, E. Le Gallienne, trans. (New York: 
Modern Library, 1957). The best of his social and domestic 
dramas, translated by an actress who knows how to make 
them effectively speakable in English. Peer Gynt, Ibsen's 
great morality play should if possible also be studied. 

Shaw, George Bernard, Complete Plays (London: Constable, 1931). 
Includes all his work up to Saint Joan, after which his pow- 
ers began to decline. Several of the plays are published in 
paper editions by Penguin Books and others. 


Commentaries 


Brown, Ivor, Shakespeare (New York: Doubleday, 1949). A pleas 
ant biography from a liberal point of view. 

Craig, Hardin, English Religious Drama in the Middle Ages (Lon- 
don: Oxford, 1955). The classic book on the subject. 
Kitto, H. D., Greek Tragedy (Garden City, New York: Anchor 

Books, 1955). A comprehensive work. 

Knight, G. Wilson, The Wheel of Fire (New York: Meridian 
Books, 1957). A strongly individual interpretation of Shakes- 
peare on religious lines, introduced by T. S. Eliot. 

Murray, Gilbert, Five Stages in Greek Religion (Garden City, New 
York: Anchor Books, 1955). A study of the religions from 
which the tragedies derive, using the dramas as the chief 
source of reference. 

Traversi, D. A., An Approach to Shakespeare (Garden City, New 
York: Anchor Books, 1956). A study of the plays showing 
the symbolic pattern underlying them. 


CONTEMPORARY 
American 


Macleish, Archibald, J. B. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958). A 
poet’s re-presentation in dramatic form of the story of Job 
in a contemporary setting. It has aroused great discussion 
among the theologians, but has without question aroused many 
thousands of theatre-goers to the problems of life and death, 
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Miller, Arthur, Collected Plays (New York: Viking, 1958). In- 
cludes the vitally important Death of a Salesman, The Cruci- 
ble and three other plays; with a Preface in which the man 
who brought a new social awareness into the American thea- 
tre declares that “the assumption—or presumption—behind 
these plays is that life has meaning,” and expounds the way 
in which this assumption provided the motive power for each 
creation. 

O'Neill, Eugene, Plays, 3 Vols. (New York: Random House, 
1954); Long Day’s Journey Into Night (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1956). This last great work, and the trag- 
edies Mourning Becomes Electra (the Orestes story retold 
in the Civil War period) and Desire Under the Elms perhaps 
represent the highest achievement of the first great American 
dramatist. 

Wilder, Thornton, Three Plays (New York: Harper, 1957) (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1958). Our Town and The Skin of our 
Teeth are morality plays strongly influenced both in form 
and treatment by the oriental drama, but so truly American 
that they have become classics in the author’s lifetime. 

Williams, Tennessee, A Streetcar Named Desire (Norfolk, Conn: 
New Directions, 1947); Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (Norfolk, 
Conn: New Directions, 1955); Orpheus Descending (Norfolk, 
Conn.: New Directions, 1958) and Sweet Bird of Youth (to 
be published soon). With his own southern brand of poetic 
realism and his strong visual sense, Williams can involve his 
audience deeply in the plight of man at his lowest and press 
upon it questions to which his answer is a pagan hopeless- 
ness. Religion should provide a better one. 


English 


Auden, W. H., The Ascent of F6 (London: Faber, 1936). The 
best play of his pre-war period; since then he has returned 
to the Episcopal tradition from which he went out into a 
Leftist wilderness, and though he has not written for the 
theatre, his ‘Oratorio’ For the Time Being, published in 
Religious Drama I, M. Halverson, ed. (New York: Meridian 
Books, 1957), is among the most truly contemporary and 
profound of Christian writings in our day. 

Eliot, T. S., Complete Poems and Plays (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1952). Brings the poet’s playwrighting all the way 
from Murder in the Cathedral, written for the Canterbury 
Festival of 1935, through his restatement in Christian terms 
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of the Orestes legend in The Family Reunion (1939), to the 

colloquial verse and setting of The Cocktail Party (1949). The 

foremost living Christian dramatist was not content to rest 

in the ecclesiastical precincts but emerged into the commer- 

cial theatre; and the more recent plays, The Confidential 
Clerk (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954) and The Elder 
Statesman (New York: Farrar, Strauss, and Cudahy, 1959) 
have carried this journey still further. 

Fry, Christopher, The Boy with a Cart (London: Oxford, 1939); 
The Firstborn (London: Oxford, 1945); Thor with Angels 
(London: Oxford, 1949); A Sleep of Prisoners (London: Ox- 
ford, 1951). The overtly religious plays of the most success- 
ful poet-dramatist of the generation following Eliot. His 
faith, compassion and delight in Creation are all equally evi- 
dent in his plays for the commercial theatre, of which The 
Lady’s Not for Burning (London: Oxford, 1949) is still per- 
haps the most satisfying. The Firstborn, dealing with the 
Exodus, is also published in Religious Drama I. 

Greene, Graham, The Living Room (London: Heinemann, 1953 
and New York: Viking Press, 1954); The Potting Shed (New 
York: Viking Press, 1957 and London: Heinemann, 1958), 
A Catholic who is fiercely critical of the showing that Cath- 
olics make in practice, Greene rivals Tennessee Williams in 
the depths to which he plunges his characters, but also rivals 
Charles Williams in his stress upon the absolute saving power 
of the Grace of God. 

Williams, Charles, Seed of Adam (London: Oxford, 1948). A 

dramatization of the Nativity story in a glitteringly original 

way characteristic of this poet; also in the volume are The 

House by the Stable and Grab and Grace, short morality 

plays full of his witty and vivid imagery. 


Continental European 


Beckett, Samuel, Waiting for Godot (London: Faber, 1956). An 
Irishman who has settled in France, Beckett is the principal 
disciple of James Joyce. This strange play provided a haunt- 
ing experience in the theatre and aroused endless discussion. 
Some believe it to be a Passion Play, others see in it only a 
vigil without hope. 

Brecht, Bertolt, Parables for the Theatre (New York: Grove Press, 
Evergreen Books, 1957). The Communist writer has greatly 
influenced the form of post-war dramaturgy by his return to 
the simpler and more direct forms of the elder theatre, and 
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by the quality of his human understanding. Much can be 
learnt on both counts from reading him. 

Duerenmatt, Freidrich, The Visit (New York: Random House, 
1958). This play by a German-Swiss author, son of a Protes- 
tant pastor, transcends the ruthlessness of the German tem- 
perament to reach tragic heights and provides a memorable 
study of possessive love, justice and the corruption of a com- 
munity. 

Giraudoux, Jean, Four Plays (New York: Hill and Wang, no date 
given). Introduced by Maurice Valency, the subtlest and most 
interesting of recent French masters is brought to the Eng- 
lish-speaking public. 

Rutenborn, Guenter, The Sign of Jonah (New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1959). A minister in East Germany writing 
just after the war sets forth, in a surrealist play of great pow- 
er, the religious issues that rise from it and go far beyond it. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul, No Exit (New York: Knopf, 1947). The famous 
play on Hell by the high-priest of existentialism that was 
first published with The Flies, Sartre’s version of the Orestes 
legend. These plays, with two others, are now available in 
a Vintage book. 


A FEW BOOKS ON THE NATURE OF THE THEATRE 


Bentley, Eric, In Search of Theatre (New York: Knopf, 1953); The 
Playwright as Thinker (New York: Meridian Books, 1955 and 
Raynal and Hitchcock, 1946); and What is Theatre? (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Books, 1956). Columbia University’s vigorous 
apostle of the theatre provides three approaches to it, all 
equally stimulating. 

Ferguson, Francis, The Idea of a Theatre (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949); and The Human Image in Dramatic 
Literature (Garden City, New York: Anchor Books, 1957). In- 
troductions to the idea of the theatre through study and com- 
parison of great plays. 

Jones, Robert Edmund, The Dramatic Imagination (New York: 
Theatre Arts Books, 1956). A great scene designer’s ideas and 
ideals. 

Strong, L. A. G., Common Sense about Drama (New York: Knopf, 
1937). This little book, by an English novelist, poet and crit- 
ic, looks simple but is profound. 








ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Marvin P. HALVERSON 


This sampling of the extensive literature dealing with the arts 
is limited largely to general works in the history of art and ar- 
chitecture, and a few works which attempt to assess the arts from 
a theological perspective. Most Protestant contributions to such 
an effort are limited, unfortunately, to periodical literature. Be- 
cause art and architecture have been inextricably related to the 
Church until comparatively recent times, most of the volumes 
listed deal with the arts in relationship to religion. Increasing 
numbers of volumes with good reproductions dealing with cer- 
tain periods in art history or with particular artists are being pro- 
duced. Unfortunately, the limitations of this bibliography do not 
permit such a survey. Not all color reproductions are satisfactory, 
so considerable caution and thorough examination are advisable 
before purchasing. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTIONS AND HISTORIES 


Arnheim, Rudolph, Art and Visual Perception (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1954). Describes the experience of visual per- 
ception in terms of the elements of the art through the per- 
spective of psychology. 

Faure, Elie, History of Art, W. Pach, trans. (New York: Dover, 
1948, 4 vols.). A standard survey of art history. 

Ferguson, George Wells, Signs and Symbols in Christian Art (New 
York: Oxford, 1954). A generously illustrated volume which 
will prove helpful in understanding the iconography of re- 
ligious art. 

Fitch, James Marston, American Building, The Forces That Shape 
It (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1948). Traces the history of 
architecture in the United States and describes problems in 
the emergence of a democratic esthetic. 


Marvin P. Halverson is Executive Secretary of the Department 
of Christianity and the Arts of the National Council of 
Churches. 
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Forsyth, Peter T., Christ on Parnassus (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1911). One of the few attempts by a Protestant 
theologian to reckon with the relationship between Chris- 
tianity and art. A valuable contribution despite the dated 
aspect of the works of art assessed. 

Fry, Roger, Vision and Design, 3rd ed. (New York: Meridian, 
1956). A modern classic. 

Gilson, Etienne, Painting and Reality (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1957). A penetrating analysis. 

Gombrich, E. H., The Story of Art (London: Phaidon, 1952). A 
readable and dependable history of art. 

Greene, Theodore M., The Arts and the Art of Criticism (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1940). A standard work on the nature 
of art and an introduction to the problem of esthetic judg- 
ment, discussing issues in terms of all the traditional arts. 
Well illustrated. 

Greenough, Horatio, Form and Function, H. A. Small, ed. (Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1947). A classic document in Amer- 
ican contribution to architecture. 

Hamilton, J. Arnot, Byzantine Architecture and Decoration (Lon- 
don: Batsford, 1956). A thorough and dependable survey. 
Hauser, Arnold, The Social History of Art, 4 vol. (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1958). Reflects a somewhat Marxist inter- 
pretation of art, but serves as an interesting corrective to cur- 

rent preoccupation with theological interpretations. 

Hirn, Yrj6, The Sacred Shrine (Boston: Beacon, 1957). A study 
of the symbolism and art of’ the Catholic Church. 

Holt, Elizabeth G., A Documentary History of Art, 2 vol. (New 
York: Anchor Books, 1958). A useful presentation. 

Huyghe, Rene, Ideas and Images in World Art: Dialogue with 
the Visible (New York: Abrams, 1959). A thought provoking 
analysis. 

Malraux, André, Voices of Silence (New York: Doubleday, 1953). 
A major work of this century written from a humanist posi- 
tion which assesses the art of all cultures as the highest ex- 
pression of man. 

Maritain, Jacques, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New 
York: Meridian Books, 1956). An excellent analysis within 
Thomistic terms of the nature and end of art together with a 
perceptive assessment of the mode of artistic activity. An ade- 
quate Protestant critique and corrective is yet to be written. 

Michaelson, Carl, ed., Christianity and the Existentialists (New 
York: Scribner, 1956). Contains a significant essay on art 
and existentialism by Paul Tillich. 
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Mumford, Lewis, ed., Roots of Contemporary American Architec- 
ture (New York: Reinhold, 1952). A collection of 19th and 
20th century writing on the origins and nature of American 
architectural thought and practice. Authoritative essays . 

Murray, Peter and Linda, eds., A Dictionary of Art and Artists 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1959). An inexpensive reference 
book with brief definitions and descriptions. 

Neutra, Richard, Survival Through Design (Oxford University, 
1954). The meaning of good design for our common life. 

Panofsky, Erwin, trans. and ed., Abbot Suger on the Abbey Church 
of St. Denis and Its Art Treasures (Princeton University Press, 
1946). This is one of the outstanding primary documents in 
the history of Christian art and architecture, setting forth a 
theological rationale for the construction of the abbey church 
which initiated the “Gothic” style. 

, Meaning in the Visual Arts (New York: Dou- 

bleday, 1955). A collection of essays on various themes by an 

outstanding authority. 

, Studies in Iconology (New York: Oxford, 1939). 
A competent work. 

Pevsner, Nikolaus, An Outline of European Architecture (Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1957). An excellent and inexpensive 
survey of European architecture since the beginning of the 
Christian era with generous attention to churches. 

, ed., The Pelican History of Art, 48 vol. (Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1953). Twelve volumes have been pub- 
lished thus far. When completed, the series will be the defini- 
tive history of art in English text for a long time to come. 

Read, Herbert, Art and Society (New York: Macmillan, 1937). 
Illustrations are dated, but the issues posed are still relevant 
and urgent. 

, Icon and Idea, The Function of Art in the De- 
velopment of Human Consciousness (Harvard University 
Press, 1955). An interesting study. 

Short, Ernest, A History of Religious Architecture (New York: 
Norton, undated). Published also under the title, The House 
of God, this volume describes the religious buildings of the 
major religions and periods in history. 

Wo6lfflin, Heinrich, Principles of Art History (New York: Dover, 
1957). A definitive analysis of the components of style in art. 

Ziegfeld, Edwin, ed., Education and Art: A Symposium (Paris: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, 1953). Essays on the role of the arts in education with 
emphasis on creative expression among children. Illustrated. 
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EARLY CHURCH 


Davies, J. G., The Origin and Development of Early Church Ar- 
chitecture (London: SCM, 1952). Traces the emergence of 
the basilican and centric forms of the church building, char- 
acterizing them and their influence. A dependable introduc- 
tion. 

Lowrie, Walter, Art in the Early Church (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1947). A survey of Christian art into the 8th century 
written with authority but in a lively and highly personal 
style. 

Morey, Charles R., Early Christian Art (Princeton University 
Press, 1953). A careful, comprehensive study. 

Rice, D. Talbot, The Beginnings of Christian Art (London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1957). A dependable short history of early 
Christian art together with the emergence and second flower- 
ing of Byzantine art. Useful for the general reader but lack- 
ing in theological analysis. 

Weidlé, Wladimir, The Baptism of Art (Westminster: Dacre, un- 
dated). An essay on the religious meaning of early Christian 
catacomb painting. 


MEDIEVAL 


Lethaby, W. R., revised by D. T. Rice, Medieval Art (New York: 
Nelson, 1949). The standard work for fifty years now brought 
up to date. 

Malé, Emil, The Gothic Image (New York: Harper, 1958). A 
study of religious art in France during the 13th century. A 
standard work. 

a —, Religious Art: From the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
Century (New York: Noonday, 1958; New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1949). A short survey of the origin, tendency and 
final decline of medieval art. 

Morey, Charles R., Medieval Art (New York: Norton, 1942). An 
authoritative and comprehensive treatment beginning with 
early Christian art and concluding with the decline of medi- 
eval art in the Late Gothic. 

Panofsky, Erwin, Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism (New 
York: Meridian Books, 1957). Propounds and develops thesis 
of parallelism between the structure of scholastic reasoning 
and principles of Gothic construction. 

von Simson, Otto, The Gothic Cathedral (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1956). Interprets the Gothic building in terms of neo- 
Platonic theories of light. 
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RENAISSANCE 


Benesch, Otto, The Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe 
(Harvard University Press, 1945). Description and analysis of 
the inter-relationship between the art and the late Renais- 
sance and early Reformation culture of northern Europe. 

Berenson, Bernard, Italian Painters of the Renaissance (New York: 
Phaidon, reissue, 1956). A standard work. 

Scott, Geoffrey, The Architecture of Humanism (New York: An- 
chor Books, 1954). Man the measure is considered as the 
norm of Renaissance architecture. 

Sypher, W., Four Stages in Renaissance Style (New York: Anchor 
Books, 1956). Attempts to demonstrate the inter-relationships 
between the arts within a new periodization of the Renais- 
sance. 


WoOlfflin, Heinrich, Classic Art: An Introduction to the Italian 
Renaissance, P. and L. Murray, trans. (New York: Phaidon, 
1952). Analysis of six Renaissance artists in terms of form 
and the new understanding of reality and beauty. 


REFORMATION 


Addleshaw, G. W. O. and Etchells, F., The Architectural Setting 
of Anglican Worship (London: Faber, 1948). An historical 
survey of the architectural changes in the church building 
necessitated by the reformation of the Church of England, 
which deals perceptively with the loss of these insights during 
the nineteenth century. 

Hay, George, The Architecture of Scottish Post-Reformation 
Churches: 1560-1843 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1957). An inter- 
esting historical survey of Scottish church buildings. Lacks 
adequate theological and liturgical interpretation. 


MODERN 


Barr, Alfred H., jr., ed., Masters of Modern Art (New York: Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 1954). Excellent color illustrations of 
work by representative artists with authoritative commentary. 

, What Is Modern Painting (New York: Mu- 

seum of Modern Art, 1952). A popularly written but highly 

thoughtful interpretation of modern art. Although it is not 
written from a theological perspective, the religious dimen- 
sion of modern art is acknowledged. 
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Berdyaev, Nicholas, The Meaning of the Creative Act (New York: 
Harper, 1955). An early but very important work of Berd- 
yaev which deals with man’s freedom as expressed in artistic 
activity. 

Bittermann, Eleanor, Art in Modern Architecture (New York: 
Reinhold, 1952). Shows new art forms which have developed 
in response to needs and nature of modern architecture. Good 
examples of liturgical arts. 

Giedion, Siegfried, Space, Time and Architecture (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1954). A penetrating analysis of our cultural 
situation as disclosed in architecture with a characterization 
of the moral nature of modern architecture and the spiritual 
perceptions of art. An important book for understanding art 
and our time. 

Heron, Patrick, The Changing Forms of Art (New York: Noon- 
day, 1958). Essays on contemporary painting and sculpture 
in terms of new concepts of space, abstraction and distortion. 

Heuze, Anton, Contemporary Church Art (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1956). Treats possibilities and problems of liturgical 
art in the Roman Catholic Church today. Instructive. 

Le Corbusier, Toward A New Architecture, F. Etchells, trans. 
(London: Architectural Press, 1946). Interpretation by one 
of the greatest architects today of the necessary relationship 
between modern architecture and the new spirit of the tech- 
nological age. 

a , When the Cathedrals were White, F. E. Hyslop, 
Jr., trans. (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947). Col- 
lection of short essays by a great architect who brings es- 
thetic and religious judgment to bear on modern life, con- 
trasting our time with the Middle Ages. 

Mills, Edward D., The Modern Church (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1956). Discusses the problem of Church design ably 
within the context of British non-conformity. 

Mumford, Lewis, Art and Technics (Columbia University Press, 
1952). Essays on the tension between art and technics in mod- 
ern society and the need to recover art if the whole man is 
to be realized. 

Read, Herbert, The Philosophy of Modern Art (New York: Meri- 
dian Books, 1955). A useful introduction to aspects of mod- 
ern art. 

Ritchie, Andrew Carnduff, ed., German Art of the Twentieth 
Century (New York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1957). A 
survey of expressionist art which developed in Germany. 
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Rodman, Seldon, The Eye of Man (Devon Adair, 1955). Contends 
that much modern art denies man and therefore religion. A 
specious argument which has some popular support. 

Shear, John Knox, ed., Religious Buildings For Today (New York: 
Dodge, 1956). Deals with various problems in architecture 
for the churches today. Contains illustrations of recent build- 
ings and liturgical art. 

Weidlé, Wladimir, The Dilemma of the Arts (London: SCM, 

1948). Deals with the themes of loneliness and agony in mod- 

ern art as a result of the loss of communal sustenance. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Sowers, Robert, The Lost Art (Wittenborn, 1954). A small but 
interesting book on stained glass by a talented American 
craftsman. 

Van Gogh, Vincent, The Complete Letters of Vincent Van Gogh, 
3 vol. (Greenwich: New York Graphic Society, 1959). Al- 
though prohibitively expensive, Van Gogh’s letters are one of 
the great spiritual and artistic expressions of man. As a Prot- 
estant evangelist who was deemed unfitted for a church vo- 
cation by ecclesiastical authorities and thereby found his vo- 
cation as an artist, this record of Van Gogh’s self-confronta- 
tion should be read by ministers and theological students. 

Visser ’t Hooft, W. A., Rembrandt and the Gospel (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1957). Deals with the development of Rem- 
brandt’s style and shows the relationship between the art of 
his late period and his encounter with the Bible. 
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THEOLOGY OF CULTURE, by 
PauL ‘TitticH. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 213 pp. $4.00. 
The Union Seminary community 

does not have to be apprised of Pro- 

fessor Tillich’s genius as a scholar 
who has always lived on what he him- 
self defined as the “boundary line” 
between theology and metaphysics; 
for he is a master of both disciplines 
as no one in our generation has been. 

Someone has said that if Barth is the 

Tertullian of our generation, Tillich 

is the Origen. In this small volume 

of occasional essays this genius is fully 
displayed. We are particularly inter- 
ested in this small volume, not only 
because of Tillich’s long and distin- 
guished career at our seminary until, 
upon his retirement, he was called to 
the University professorship at Har- 
vard University, but because two of 
these brilliant essays first appeared 
in our own Union Quarterly Review. 

In his first essay on “Religion as 

a dimension of man’s spiritual life’ 
Tillich admirably distinguishes his po- 
sition and his interest in the whole 
cultural enterprise by declaring his 
opposition both to theologians who 
consider religion, not as a creative 
element in the human spirit but as 
a gift of divine revelation; and to 
the secular scientists who deny the 
“lasting quality” of religion in hu- 
man spirituality but as a passing phe- 
nomenon of particular sociological or 
psychological conditions. He believes 
that these two viewpoints point to 
a “schizophrenic split” in our cul- 
ture. He suggests that theologians 


who refuse to consider religion in the 
context of the totality of man’s spir- 
itual life are partly responsible for 





Book Reviens 


the “compulsive negation” of religion 
on the part of some modern minds. 
He believes that both the proposi- 
tions that “God exists’ and that he 
does not exist are argued in vain, be- 
cause the God of religious worship 
obviously is not in the category of 
mere existence. In his “Systematic 
Theology” ‘Tillich persuasively pre- 
sents his position that God is the 
“ground of being’’ but we can find 
a succinct statement of this basic po- 
sition in Tillich’s theological system 
in this very volume, in the second 
essay, and one which was presented 
first in our Union Quarterly. The 
is entitled “Iwo Types of Phi- 
losophy of Religion.” The two types 
are those grounded in the thought 
of Augustine on the one hand and 
of philosophy of religion. “The two 
ways of approaching God are the way 
of overcoming enstrangement on the 
one hand, and of meeting a stranger 
on the other hand,” declares Tillich. 
These two ways symbolize two types 
of philosophy of religion. “The two 
types are the ontological type and the 
cosmological type.” “The purpose of 
this essay,” declares Tillich, “is to 
show that the ontological method is 
basic to every philosophy of religion; 
and that the method, 
without the ontological as its basis, 
leads to a destructive cleavage be- 
tween philosophy and religion.” 
The ontological method is not to 
be confused with the ontological ar- 
gument for the existence of God. It 
is an ultimate presupposition in all 
our reasoning, and leads to the sense 
of an absolute being, that is the 
ground of being itself. “The Gods dis- 
appeared and became servants of the 


essay 


cosmological 
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absolute God, or appearances of the 
absolute principle.” Augustine repre- 
sents this ontological method, for “af- 
ter he had experienced all the impli- 
cations of ancient scepticism, he gave 
a classical answer to the problem of 
the two absolutes: “They coincide in 
the nature of truth. Veritas is pre- 
supposed in every philosophical ar- 
gument and Veritas is God.” Tillich 
regards this as the philosophical vic- 
tory over the many demonic powers 
as Hebraic prophetism represents a 
religious victory over the “Gods of 
the nations” which are idols. In Til- 
lich’s system the “ontological argu- 
ment” for the existence of God is 
“not an argument and does not deal 
with God’s existence” but it “is a ra- 
tional description of the relation of 
our mind to Being as such.” 

Limits of space prevent a full ac- 
count of Tillich’s brilliant exposition 
of the “disruption” of the ontologi- 
cal-cosmological synthesis in latter 
scholasticism, due to Aquinas’ undue 
reliance on the cosmological method, 
that is exposition of the Aristotelian 
idea of God as the structure of be- 
ing; and the nominalistic reaction to 
Thomism, and the Occamist contrast 
between reason and faith. Tillich de- 
clares that under the presuppositions 
of later scholasticism, the Reforma- 
tion “was rather wise in not devel- 
oping a philosophy of religion but 
elaborating in its religious experience 
a concept of faith in which the dis- 
rupted elements of scholasticism en- 
tered a new synthesis.” 

If this was a new synthesis it has 
certainly been destroyed in our own 
day with neo-Reformation theology 
(Barth) expounding a theology of rev- 
elation, which would come under Til- 
lich’s strictures of his first essay; and 
modern analytical philosophy devel- 
oping a radical empiricism and no- 
minalism, which challenges both meta- 
physical and theological statements to 
prove that they are meaningful. I 
don’t think that Tillich, for all his 
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great genius, deals adequately with 
this new development. 
It is rather unjust to end with this 
criticism and not do justice to the 
other chapters of this vital book, 
filled with rich insights on the re. 
lation of theology and religion to the 
various disciplines of culture. Tillich 

remains supreme in such analyses. 
REINHOLD NIEBURR 


VATICAN DIPLOMACY: A Study 
of Church and State on the In. 
ternational Plane, BY RoseErT A. 
GRAHAM, S.J. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1959. 442 pp. $7.50. 
The Associate Editor of America 

presents a carefully documented trea- 

tise, the product of years of research 
undertaken in the Graduate Institute 
of International Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, and pursued in the 
archives of several European capitals, 

His biography is excellent. 

In the field of international rela- 
tions, historical experience begets es- 
tablished practice; and _ recognized 
practice became principle, the in- 
stitutionalized norm of procedure, 
Church and State develop their re- 
spective principles by faith and by 
ideology. Father Graham is convinced 
that his twin servants—history and 
principle—establish a distinction be 
tween the sovereignty of the (Roman 
Catholic) Church in the spiritual 
realm and the sovereignty of the State 
in the political realm, each needing 
to deal with the other because they 
are concerned with some or all of the 
same people. Since the political world 
comprises more than eighty sovereign- 
ties, the Church requires orderly chan- 
nels of communication and_negotia- 
tion which are in essence diplomatic. 
Conversely, many states feel a recipro- 
cal need to deal with a Church to 
which many of their citizens belong, 
but which is universal and centered 
jin no state, not even in Italy. The 
\development of such channels of com- 
jmunication throws important light on 
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the general or total relations of 
Church and State, 

Neither the State of Vatican City, 
which has no _ diplomatic service, 
nor the concordats, are primary to 
the relationships. It is the Pope's re- 
ligious authority, as representative 
head of the Church, which is opera- 
tive. Indeed, if Rome were on a small 
island or in neutral and open Swit- 
zerland, rather than in the Italy 
which has unéergone the military and 
political vicissitudes of 1848, 1860, 
1870, 1922, 1929, 1940-44, probably 
there would not have arisen the Vati- 
can City now facilitating and symbol- 
ically guaranteeing free international 
communication for the Papacy. Con- 
cordats are exceptional agreements, re- 
quired in relatively few situations 
which demand general readjustment 
and regularization after serious changes 
or disputes. in the usual relations of 
the Church with a state. Continuing 
missions at the Vatican, and their 
counterparts in Italian and Catholic 
states, began in the rise of Renais- 
sance diplomacy just before 1500. Re- 
lations with Prussia, Great Britain, 
and the Netherlands, as well as with 
Russia, were established soon after 
1800. Despite shifting storms of anti- 
clericalism, the number of states in 
regular relations increased as demo- 
cratic-liberal tendencies relaxed the 
old restrictions of Roman Catholic 
and Protestant states upon the Church; 
and ultramontanism was a secondary 
stimulus, spiritualized by superior 
popes after the loss of the temporal 
power. 

Acutely difficult relations with Fas- 
cism combined with Mussolini’s calcu- 
lating accommodation to induce the 
Lateran Treaty of 1929 and the crea- 
tion of Vatican City—in principle, not 
a bad settlement. From 1940 to 1944 
the Church was dealing successively 
with Mussolini at war, with the Ger- 
man generals, and with the Allies. 
Through precarious and complicated 
situations, the experience as a whole 
confirmed the neutrality and inviola- 


bility of the Papacy in its bomb-shel- 
ter and communications center, Vati 
can City. Myron Taylor's mission was 
a part of Roosevelt’s effort to keep 
Italy out of the war. Taylor was not 
named an ambassador in the usual 
manner, but he was regarded in Rome, 
both ceremonially and practically, as 
the full diplomatic representative of 
the Government of the United States. 
Indeed, his special personal relation 
to the President enhanced his influ- 
ence. Harold Tittmann, assistant to 
Taylor, was tardily, reluctantly, even 
deviously, designated from Washing- 
ton as chargé d’affaires, in order to 
qualify him with the necessary dip- 
lomatic status to admit him to the 
crowded refuge of Vatican City and 
thus enable him to remain in Rome 
from 1941-1944. The Vatican did not 
want the Taylor procedure to be used 
as a precedent for irregular represen- 
tation, and said so to Truman in 1952. 

Roman Catholics, says Father Gra- 
ham, have to face risks if regular re- 
lationships should be established be- 
tween the United States and the Vat- 
ican, which he urges as needful and 
appropriate: (1) American interests 
political or ecclesiastical might press, 
as Ickes did on Roosevelt, for influ- 
ence in the selection of an archbishop 
for an important see in the United 
States; (2) the American Government 
might attempt through Rome to af- 
fect the opinion and the votes of 
American Roman Catholics on a pub- 
lic question, as Roosevelt did when 
the Lend-Lease legislation was pend- 
ing. 

The author feels it necessary to de- 
fend Vatican policy toward the USSR, 
which is charged by émigrés and oth- 
er violent anti-communists with com- 
placency and compromise with evil, 
and is oppositely charged by fellow- 
travelers and various others with rig- 
id hostility and even with war-mon- 
gering. Graham recognizes the ideo- 
logical intransigence of Communists 
and Catholics alike, but shows the 
Papacy striving for helpful contact 
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and understanding where any human 
or spiritual purpose might be served, 
as in the early years of relief work 
in Russia, in pleas for mercy to the 
Orthodox during acute persecution, 
in fruitless efforts on behalf of war 
prisoners 1941-45, and in negotiations 
with Polish, Hungarian, and other 
satellite authorities. It is noteworthy 
that the Papacy never approved the 
making of war upon Russia in 1941; 
and in 1946 and 1952 called attention 
to that fact. 

The list of states currently in dip- 
lomatic relations varies, and has mar- 
ginal cases hard to count. Relation- 
ships “of the recent past” include 34 
Catholic states” (counting those of- 
ficially or traditionally such), of which 
14 are European, 19 are Latin-Amer- 
ican, and the Philippines alone are 
on another continent. As “non-Cath- 
olic” in great variety of positions on 
religion, 13 are named, including 
Great Britain, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Liberia; Rumania 
and Yugoslavia; Ethiopia; Lebanon, 
the United Arab Republic, and In- 
donesia; India, Japan; China. Among 
the total of 47 in these two lists, the 
majority have no concordat, modus 
vivendi, or convention with the Vati- 
can; 13, plus 3 not now in relations, 
have one of these classes of agreement 
for the state as a whole or for one 
part of it such as an overseas posses- 
sion. Only a minority now represented, 
finds Father Graham, have any sort 
of union of Church and State or pref- 
erence for any religion whatsoever. 
He names just six “Catholic states” 
with union or legal preference—to 
which one might add Colombia for 
its “missionary territories” and Por- 
tugal for its overseas “provinces.” 
Only in the United States is separa- 
tion of Church and State considered 
a reason for maintaining no diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican. 

Why have modern governments— 
“Catholic,” anticlerical, “Protestant,” 
Muslim—carried on diplomacy with 
the Vatican? Utilizing the French pub- 
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licist Pernot, our book sets forth three 
aims: (1) They covet and fear the 
moral and public influence of the 
Papacy. (2) They want touch with 
Roman attitudes and plans in world 
affairs. (3) Since they have, willingly 
or of necessity, recognized the rights 
of the Church, they want at the top 
level to affect the exercise of those 
rights within their respective domains. 
Other answers might be summarized 
as follows: contemporary states desire 
to deal in large terms with the spir- 
itual leadership of their Roman Cath- 
olic citizens, especially in the critical 
areas of education and the family; 
and they want to confer with the Vat- 
tican on measures for peace and in- 
ternational welfare. 

We have tried to give a fair report 
of the content and the thesis of the 
book, as a review is bound to do. We 
must also point to some problems and 
weaknesses in Father Graham’s dual 
undertaking. For he is both a factual 
historian and a calculating advocate 
for universal recognition of the Pap- 
acy as spiritual entity in international 
relations. When the claim for “sov- 
ereignty” is equated with liberty, one 
wants to agree, but with serious ques- 
tions as to the content of sovereignty, 
a term which can hardly jettison its 
heavy freight of coercive power over 
all who live on a designated territory. 
Again, the exaltation of conscience is, 
to all Christians, persuasive; but the 
ultimate development of the argument 
is disquieting. “One of the corollaries 
of religious freedom is that the State 
must acknowledge that its citizens can 
have a loyalty beyond and above na- 
tional interests. In this vital stake the 
Catholic Church has no monopoly.... 
The only difference for non-Catholic 
denominations is that for the most 
part this primacy is not polarized by 
the existence of a qualified supreme 
organ able to act as the keeper ot 
that conscience.” (p. 394) “If the cit- 
izen recognizes the Pope of Rome as 

. guide” for his conscience, “the 
State has no choice but to bow and 
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to make its calculations on that basis. 
It may be added that when such in- 
ternational organs as the World 
Council of Churches assume a com- 
parable role of authoritative guide. 
the State will in all consistency need 
to take that into account. In the 
meantime, the civil power is not act- 
ing in a discriminating fashion when 
it accredits its diplomatic representa- 
tives to the only religious authority 
which affords peremptory guidance to 
conscience.” (p. 395) 

Who determines what is discrimi- 
nation? Are those who claim an ex- 
clusive status in an ethical position 
to judge? But it is the word “peremp- 
tory” that arouses most concern. What 
is a conscience under peremptory 
guidance, what is a “guidance” that 
is peremptory, and what happens here 
to liberty? Is the assertion of per- 
emptory authority over consciences the 
prerequisite of full status for a reli- 
gious body? Perhaps the author has 
been unfortunate in the offending 
word, but back of it lies the totali- 
tarian insistence that the actual 
Church is divinely authoritarian in 
its prescriptions, an insistence which 
is bound to engender counter-chal- 
lenges from states, from other seg- 
ments of the entire Christian Church, 
and from other faiths. 

In the course of the argument 
quoted above, Father Graham makes 
another startling statement that will 
provide nuclear fuel for Protestant 
controversialists. “But primacy of con- 
science means nothing if the State is 
entitled to select and choose the pre- 
cise religious norms or tribunals by 
which its citizen is to be guided.” (p. 
395) True. But is not that the offi- 
cially declared intent of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that the State should 
choose the norm of guidance, where 
it can still direct the State in the 
choice? One may infer that primacy 
of conscience means nothing in Spain. 
But we are back in the wearying dis- 
cussion, which can hardly be trans- 
cended until there appears a clear 


papal statement which will free al) 
minds from the incubus of the old 
documents and deeds insisting on “the 
Christian State” in the outdated Ro- 
man sense. Roman Catholic thought 
and practice in our time are indeed 
opening up, but a proclamation at 
the summit is needed to approve and 
to further the change. 

The wise reader will not permit 
these controversial passages to distract 
him from the utility of major parts 
of Father Graham’s work. We have 
much to learn from its historical ma- 
terial and from the instructive dis- 
cussion of Church and State, even 
where ex parte views are presented. 

M. SEARLE BATES 


WORSHIP, sy Lutuer D. Reep. Phi- 
ladelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1959. 
437 pp. $6.75. 

“Worship as a subject is as old as 
religion. As an activity of the living 
church it is as new as today and to- 
morrow.” These two brief characteri- 
zations of worship reveal not only 
the direction and emphasis of the 
study, but the capacity of this re- 
spected scholar to steer a safe and 
sane course between the Scylla of 
scholastic minutiae which plagues so 
much liturgical tradition, and the 
Charybdis of psychological monstrosi- 
ties which so frequently ignore that 
tradition. A churchman in faith as 
well as practice, Dr. Reed has pro- 
vided a study of corporate devotion, 
satisfying to the scholar steeped in 
liturgical lore and palatable as well 
as nourishing to those whose back- 
grounds have provided more interest 
than knowledge. This fact guarantees 
a much wider field of usefulness than 
that expected of a book, the heart of 
which is an explanation of the new 
Service Book and Hymnal of the Luth- 
eran Church. 

As a background for the major 
thrusts of the book, Dr. Reed dis- 
cusses worship as an experience and 
an institution. A recognition of cor- 
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porate worship as more than the ex- 
perience of an individual and at the 
same time an individual experience, 
leads naturally to an enumeration of 
some aspects of this activity: the spir- 
it of obedience, of reverence, of com- 
munion, of fellowship, of sacrifice, of 
celebration, of edification. While it is 
to be admitted that these elements 
characterize private devotion as well 
as corporate worship, the significant 
truth is that the latter—especially 
from the institutional point of view— 
makes the worship experience per- 
sonal. “Worship is an experience large- 
ly because it is an institution; it is 
an institution because it has been and 
is an experience. The two go togeth- 
er.” Necessarily, corporate devotion 
fostered by an institution is less sub- 
jective, less personal, and in a litur- 
gical church, less informal. Nonethe- 
less, it need not be cold, stiff and 
mechanical simply because it is ori- 
ented congregationally. It springs 
from a common faith and expresses 
common emotions. Worship is the 
primary function of the church; it is 
divinely enjoined and universally ob- 
served; it relates the Gospel to life; 
and it must be understood as having 
within it the momentum of history, 
the assistance and inspiration of art, 
the power of intellect, and _ the 
strength of discipline and order. 
Describing architecture, sculpture, 
painting, wood-carving, metal work. 
embroidery—all these as arts which 
bring their offerings before the serv- 
ice hour and stand silent in the outer 
court, Dr. Reed contends that “the 
liturgy and the music of the church 
—alone—as living, vocal arts, enter the 
inner sanctuary.” Thus, the focus of 
the book is centered on the liturgy 
which embodies the faith and its sis- 
ter music which enlivens the text. 
In providing historical background 
for the understanding of the liturgy. 
as well as a concise sketch of the pres- 
ent liturgical movement, the autho1 
does not neglect practical matters and 
includes enough suggestions to con- 
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stitute a veritable directory for min- 
isters, organists and choirmasters. 

The development and rich content 
of the Lutheran liturgy, whose dis- 
tinction it is to have been the first 
complete liturgy in the language of 
the people, antedating by several de- 
cades the fine achievement of the An- 
glican Book of Common Prayer, com- 
mends itself to those of other com- 
munions who are singularly unin- 
formed in this area. As one of the 
three great liturgies of the Western 
Church, it shares with the others (An- 
glican and Roman) historical conti- 
nuity and simplicity, while at the 
same time bearing a distinctive stamp 
of doctrinal clarity and consistency, 
objective emphasis, encouragement of 
congregational participation and com- 
plete liturgical texts for choir use. 
These qualities are set forth in a con- 
vincing manner in the first part of 
Dr. Reed’s explication of the Service 
(8 chapters). 

Dr. Reed discusses in detail the 
form and content of worship in the 
common liturgy, the orders for morn- 
ing and evening worship (Matins and 
Vespers), and the occasional usages 
(Litany and Suffrages). Even _ the 
church building and the church year 
are given considered attention in their 
relationship to the core of corporate 
devotion. 

Salt and pepper comments season 
the entire presentation. When speak- 
ing of those who think a liturgical 
service cold, lifeless and inadequate 
to the demands of faith and feeling 
in worship today, Dr. Reed adds “in- 
stead of drawing nigh to God with 
reverence, they would rush into his 
presence with a shout .. . the com: 
munion of saints fades from view and 
in its stead we have ‘group experi- 
ence’ . . . impatience with inherited 
things, the restlessness of the times, 
the self-sufficiency of. a minority ot 
experimenters, and, in some instances, 
the consciousness of waning pulpit 
power, encourage some to wonder.” 
Again, speaking of “mushroom” 
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groups which discard the liturgical 
principle, he says “they instinctively 
realize that this is inseparably con- 
nected with a dimension which their 
shallow institutions lack—depth of 
thought, length of history and experi- 
ence.” Again—“good liturgical reading 
is impersonal, but never indifferent.” 
And more positively, “the liturgical 
churches, with greater wisdom and 
psychological insight, study the tides 
rather than the weather, knowing that 
‘the tide lifts all ships’.” 

The second section (16 chapters) 
considers the ministry of music. Be- 
ginning with the basic principles that 
music enters the sanctuary to serve, 
that is first consideration must be 
churchly propriety and purity, that 
it dare never be concertistic, and that 
melody need not be made synonymous 
with rhythm attention is given to the 
music of the liturgy, the hymn, and 
the choir. The organist and choir- 
master are given specific instructions 
as to their function, opportunities and 
hazards, and even choir administration 
is discussed. 

The completeness of this treatment 
is attested by lists of anthems appro- 
priate to the church year, lists of 
music for weddings, specifications for 
various organs, instructions for intro- 
ducing new hymns, suggestions for 
chanting and helps in contracting for 
a new organ. 

In this section too, there are com- 
ments barbed with humor. After de- 
claring that four factors are important 
in ceremonial—purity, significance, 
simplicity and restraint—Dr. Reed sug- 
gests that “the beauty and effective- 
ness of an otherwise satisfactory serv- 
ice are often marred by deficiencies 
in necessary ceremonial quite as much 
as by overelaboration.” Again, tracing 
the history of the individual cup to 
a country preacher in Ohio who was 
also a physician, the author comments 
that “manufacturers and commercial 
dealers were quick to develop the nov- 
elty . the pressure for the intro- 
duction of the individual cup soon 





became largely a commercial one.” 
When the recruitment of choir sing- 
ers is the subject, Dr. Reed notes that 
“as a church we do nothing to pre- 
pare qualified men and women for 
this ministry. We pick and pay our 
church musicians as we do our sex- 
tons—taking them as we find them.” 

The book abounds in bibliography 
within the text and includes three 
complete indices. It is written simply 
and directly and does not shrink from 
the controversial aspects of liturgical 
practice. Propriety and purposes are 
the two standards always applied in 
making judgments, and the latter are 
made without doctrinaire disdain. 

If one is interested in a usable ref- 
erence book in the area of corporate 
devotion and liturgical worship—one 
which is scholarly yet intelligible; one 
which is practical as well as theoreti- 
cal; one which properly avoids ex- 
tremes; and one which has the au- 
thority of a sound churchman to com- 
mend it—this is the book. 

Rosert D. HERSHEY 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN 
EUROPE: THE PROTESTANT 
AND EASTERN CHURCHES, 
Volume II of Christianity in a 
Revolutionary Age: A History of 
Christianity in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries, BY KEN- 
NETH Scotr LaTourETTE. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 532 pp. 
$7.00. 

Professor Latourette’s proven talents 
as a skilled survey historian have nev- 
er been put to better use than in this 
remarkably useful coverage of the his- 
tory of non-Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity in the “Protestant century” 
(1815-1914). While the Roman Cath- 
olic ground of the first fine volume 
in this present series had been ex- 
plored by other writers, there has 
been no volume like this one which 
sweeps the European scene country by 
country, pulling together a _ vast 
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amount of material. This is a very 
useful historical synthesis and it fills 
what has been a serious gap. 

After a brief introductory chapter 
which compares Protestant to Roman 
Catholic approaches to the revolu- 
tionary century, the survey begins with 
ten chapters on Germany, which had 
the largest body of Protestants of any 
land on the Continent. It then winds 
through Scandinavia, continues on 
down through the Protestant churches 
of central Europe into Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, and circles 
back up into France, Belgium, and 
Holland. Next the English channel 
is crossed, and most of the latter half 
of the book focuses on the Protestant 
(and Anglo-Catholic) story in the Brit- 
ish Isles. The work closes with two 
chapters on Christianity in Russia and 
the Balkans. 

Something of the atmosphere and 
central thesis of the volume can be 
sampled in this characteristic sum- 
mary paragraph (p. 431): 

“In spite of the adverse factors, the 
Protestantism of Western Europe came 
to the year 1914 more vigorous and 
with a wider impact on mankind as 
a whole than in 1815. Partly because 
of that vigour, the contrast between 
the convinced Christians and those 
who were alienated from the faith 
was sharp, perhaps sharper than at 
the beginning of the century. But the 
abounding vitality was obvious. In 
some respects the nineteenth century 
was even more the Protestant century 
than the sixteenth or seventeenth cea- 
tury. Clearly it was more so than the 
eighteenth century. In the twentieth 
century the relative prominence ot 
Protestantism continued to mount.” 

The author has chosen to illustrate 
his account chiefly by brief references 
to the main leaders and interpreters 
of the faith in each country. Part of 
the author’s survey technique is to 
strive to match the amount of space 
given to a particular region to the 
relative size and influence of the 
Christian forces there (e.g., cf. p. 401). 
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Something of the massiveness of his 
synthetic coverage can be grasped by 
scanning the more than fifteen hun- 
dred footnotes (which happily are lo- 
cated where they ought to be), by 
looking at the select bibliography, or 
by glancing at the extensive index. 
Dr. Latourette’s comparisons and ap- 
praisals introduce some variety into 
what is a packed text. One wonders 
if later volumes and editions might 
not be strengthened by the selection 
of imaginative chapter titles to dis- 
close something of the taste as well 
as the external limits (e.g., “Protes- 
tantism in Norway in the Nineteenth 
Century”) of what follows. But the 
book as a whole provides a remarkably 
complete synopsis of a vigorous and 
variegated Protestantism in a stormy 
century. As an informative survey, bib- 
liographical guide, and reference work, 
The Nineteenth Century in Europe: 
The Protestant and Eastern Churches 
has much to commend it, and will 
unquestionably be much used. 
Ropert T. HANby 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT FROM 
ROUSSEAU TO RITSCHL, sy 
KARL BARTH. TR. BY BRIAN COZENS; 
TRANSLATION REVISED BY H. H. Hart- 
WELL AND OTHERS. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959. 435 pp. $7.00. 
People who usually reject Karl 

Barth’s theology, along with those who 
habitually hail it, are praising Prot- 
estant Thought from Rousseau to 
Ritschl. Here Barth, usually the sys- 
tematic theologian, proves himself a 
brilliant historian of culture. Com- 
bining his fiery energy with pene- 
trating scholarship, he brings alive 
the thoughts and moods of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Un- 
like many who parrot him, Barth 
shows no simple condescension toward 
these periods. He knows that they have 
formed the climate of our present the- 
ological efforts, even when we most 
rebel against them. 
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The book is a thorough refutation 
of many common cliches about Barth. 
Here is no cultural isolation but a 
wide interest in all things human. 
The chapter on “Man in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” for example, draws 
on politics, architecture, poetry, music, 
and styles in clothing to characterize 
the Enlightenment with far greater 
perceptiveness than most critiques of 
the “Age of Reason.” Furthermore, 
this is not a “new” Barth; the book 
comes from lectures given in 1932-33. 





The reasoning is entirely consistent 
with Barth’s theology. While he ther- 


| oughly refutes the accusations that 


theology has no conversation with 
philosophy, his theological method re- 
mains intensely Christocentric. Those 
of us who argue with Barth will con- 
tinue to do so. But the tumultuous 
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majesty of his thinking makes it in- 
creasingly futile to reject him on the 
basis of a few threadbare quotations 
from his early polemics. 

The temptation of so fertile a mind 
as Barth’s is to become a theological 
virtuoso. And Barth succumbs to 
temptation. His judgments, for all 
their finesse, are erratic. No one 
should be misled by the original title: 
Die protestantische Theologie im 19. 
Jahrhundert. The German edition, for 
example, includes chapters on _nine- 
teen theological writers of the nine- 
teenth century, but none on Kierke- 
gaard. Barth’s interest in philosophy 
of the nineteenth century and the 
preceding Vorgeschichte produces fas- 
cinating chapters on Rousseau, Kant, 
and Feuerbach, but none on Nietz- 
sche. His interest in literature leads 
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“A frontier in the work of the social sciences.”’ 


| Faith, 


—PAUL E. JOHNSON, 
Professor of Psychology of Religion 
Boston University School of Theology 


“ 4 BRILLIANT minister brilliantly reveals 
A how those very people who feel ‘man- 
ipulated’ can attain true freedom. 

And he demonstrates that this can be better 
done with the help of an understanding 
minister than by those who work only with 
the abnormal. He uses illustrations that en- 
able you to see deep into the hearts and 
minds of your parishioners; what you will 
find diagnosed here is a malady of our 
time — a time when people are leading 
what a poet called “lives of quiet despera- 
tion.” Dr, Stinnette shows how you can 
lead some of these people into true free- 
dom.” —Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Preview 


$4.75 at all bookstores 
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to a chapter on Novalis, but Dostoev- 
sky is virtually ignored. There is lit- 
tle awareness of the world outside 
France and Germany. The intense 
concentration which gives such 
strength to the volume also produces 
its startling gaps. 

Another characteristic of Barth’s vir- 
tuosity is that he has often been more 
able to appreciate those far from him 
than those closer. In this book he 
shows a wonderfully imaginative in- 
sight in his long chapters on Rousseau 
and Kant. His treatment of Hegel 
and Schleiermacher is almost as in- 
triguing. But his bare eight pages on 
Ritschl (like his few condescending 
remarks on Troeltsch and _ others) 
show little of his normal perceptive- 
ness. Perhaps there is, despite all op- 
posing evidence, a great deal of the 
romantic in Barth, both in his re- 
sponse to the allure of the distant 
and in his delight in the romantic 
themes which he rejects. 

The English volume includes eleven 
of the 29 chapters in the original 
German book. Since most of the 
omitted chapters are short ones, more 
than half the original is here. The 
omissions include one chapter on 
methodology, two of the three chap- 
ters summarizing eighteenth-century 
ideas, and fifteen of the shorter chap- 
ters on less influential nineteenth- 
century thinkers. Although one might 
wish for more of so great a book, the 
English selection forms a unit that 
is thoroughly worthwhile in its own 
right. 

Rocer L. SHINN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, BY ALAN RICHARDSON. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1958. 
423 pp. $5.00. 

Alan Richardson tells us that this 
book is intended to help in the task 
of “preaching the faith of Jesus 
Christ in the second half of the twen- 
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tieth century”. (p. 14). It has not 
failed its intention. The work should 
not only be read but kept near at 
hand. For it has indisputable value 
as a handbook. With its approximate- 
ly twelve hundred indexed Old Tes- 
tament and four thousand New Tes- 
tament references; its sixteen well- 
considered chapters (beginning with 
“Faith and Hearing,” then “Knowl- 
edge and Revelation,” on through 
“The Whole Christ,” to “The Eu- 
charistic Theology of the New Tes- 
tament”); and over a hundred dis- 
tinctly-titled sub-divisions, it is a con- 
cise source volume for the preacher/ 
scholar who expects to refer to work 
responsible both in its scholarship and 
theology. 

Today the primary interest in Rich- 
ardson’s theology may lie in its direct 
opposition to Rudolf Bultmann. Rich- 
ardson, well armed, has gone forth to 
meet the well-known German scholar 
(whose work he calls “heretical,” 
based on modern existentialist phi- 
losophy, p. 14). Whom the future will 
call David, and whom, Goliath, it is 
hardly for me to say. I would say 
that Bultmann employs upon the ma- 
terial of the New Testament a meth- 
od basically skeptical in principle; 
and he, of course, maintains that the 
expression and “theology” of the New 
Testament are essentially products of 
the early church. Richardson’s meth- 
od, in contrast, is affirmative in prin- 
ciple, “that of historic Christian 
faith,” (p. 13)—a conception perhaps 
as nebulous as Bultmann’s laws of 
foik tradition. And Richardson’s “hy- 
pothesis” (his term), which he is in- 
tent to maintain throughout the 
book, is that “Jesus himself is the au- 
thor of the brilliant re-interpretation 
of the Old Testament scheme of sal- 
vation which is found in the 
New Testament” (p. 12). 

Jesus is responsible for the eschatol- 
ogy of the New Testament (p. 57). 
From baptism—where he accepted the 
role of Servant-Messiah—he knew he 
must die (p. 133). Having studied the 
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Old Testament prophets (p. 133), Jesus 
took from Deutero-Isaiah his concep- 
tion of his messianic office; from Eze- 
kiel and Daniel his self-designation 
as “Son of Man” (pp. 26, 128 ff., etc.). 
He is responsible for the conception 
of himself as the New Israel (p. 22). 
“Jesus conceived of himself as estab- 
lishing by his self-oblation a new cov- 
enant between God and a new Israel” 
(p. 86). He intended to found a church 
(p. 307). He gave basis to the idea 
of the church as Christ’s body (p. 
255). And Jesus himself taught the 
necessity of baptism into his own 
death and resurrection (p. 339). 

That Richardson is able to affirm 
the basic responsibility of Jesus for 
New Testament theology flows out of 
his first principle of historical meth- 
od. He makes the statement that “A 
proper understanding of Christian 
origins or of New Testament history 
is possible only through the insight 
of Christian faith. If unfaith can pro- 
vide a reasonable, coherent [account] 
.. . Christian faith is otiose’” (p. 13, 
italics mine). Does an implicit sub- 
jectivism lurk behind Richardson’s 
historical science? It seems one thing 
to say that Christian faith can only 
be understood from an _ affirmative 
standpoint; it seems quite another to 
say that its “origins” and “history’ 
can only be understood from such a 
standpoint. Christian scholarship can 
only with great danger suggest that 
an accurate account of Christian ori- 
gins cannot be given from “unfaith.” 
It would seem rather that historical 
investigation performed by Christians 
should never intend to operate ba- 
sically from either skepticism or af- 
firmation (though, of course, objec- 
tivity is never realized), but only from 
historically-informed, imagintaive com- 
mon sense. 

Richardson's position leads him to 
highly defensive posture (in contrast 
to Bultmann) on the matter of Gnos- 
tic and other influences on the New 
Testament. Perhaps Richardson, et al 
are right; Reitzenstein and Bultmann 


wrong about the usability of third 
century Gnostic documents in inter- 
preting the New Testament. But the 
implications of the controversy trans- 
cend academic dispute. For implicit 
in Richardson’s denial of Gnostic in- 
fluence on the New Testament canon 
(p. 41 ff.), of any Hellenization of 
the apostolic church, seems the hope 
that through minimizing parallels to 
early Christian phenomena, i.e. re- 
sponses to God’s act, he thereby min- 
imizes threats to the uniqueness of 
God's act itself which Christians pro- 
claim. Might not one hold, instead, 
that the discovery of parallels (which 
are by definition, parallels, not “iden- 
tities’"—or they would be “Christian” 
phenomena) allows deeper feeling for 
the historical texture of the early 
Christian experience, their experience 
of God’s unique activity—the unique- 
ness of which rests finally upon grace 
and faith, and not upon the results 
of historical investigation. 
Richardson’s chapter, “The Life of 
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Christ,” perhaps most strikingly re- 
veals the implications of his method. 
Operating with form-critical instru- 
ments, under the principle of affir- 
mation rather than skepticism, he is 
able to present a responsible case for 
the historicity of the virgin birth and 
the empty tomb. Maintaining that the 
virgin birth is “an integral part” of 
the theology of the New Testament 
(though not part of the original keryg- 
ma) Richardson attempts to dismiss 
theological objections to historicity. 
And “it is very difficult,” he says, “to 
suggest any motives which prompted 
the invention of the story . . . if it 
is not an historical fact” (p. 172). 
One must ask, however, if disbelief 
in the virgin birth merely comes out 
of the nineteenth century historical 
method and pre-quantum physics, as 
Richardson implies (p. 171). If virgin 
birth is integral to New Testament 
faith we best ponder it more serious- 
ly than we do. But acceptance of it 
through suggestion that disbelief 
grows only out of the conditioning 
of the modern age seems historically 
naive. The real responsibility seems 
to be to appropriate the historical 
experience which the early church 
could find no other way to express 


than through narratives of virgin 
birth. 
Richardson’s arguments for the 


empty tomb need be taken even more 
seriously than those for the virgin 
birth. The principal argument for 
the Resurrection, he holds, is the 
weekly Eucharist (p. 190). But “Chris- 
tianity is a religion of miracle” (p. 
197, italics mine). And the resurrec- 
tion, he asserts against Bultmann, is 
not a mythological means of express- 
ing the historical event; it is an his- 
torical event, beyond the range of 
science. The empty tomb does not 
derive from Old Testament predic- 
tion; the narratives are not mytho- 
logical but starkly factual; spiritual 
resurrection or disembodiment would 
have been unthinkable to the New 
Testament writers; the empty tomb 
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is part of the original tradition (pp. 
190-199). The basic weakness in Rich- 
ardson’s view may be indicated in his 
own statement that there is no “un- 
certainty for Christian faith about the 
historicity of the resurrection and 
exaltation of Christ. . . . [But] we 
must not expect to find in the Bible 
accounts of these events which may 
be read as wholly literal descriptions 
of ‘what happened’” (p. 117). Here 
we see that Richardson’s very cate- 
gories (and ours), “history” and “my- 
thology” are more fragile and elusive 
than we like to admit. Modern schol- 
arship has drawn from the Bible an 
historical category we call Heilsge- 
schichte. Must we not seek another 
tentative category, a mythological cat- 
egory, both Biblical and contemporary 
—a basis for myth and its understand- 
ing provided by the New Testament 
itself (in contrast to many of the im- 
plications of Bultmann), which yet 
can be used in our time? History and 
mythology cannot remain independent 
concepts. 

One last methodological assumption 
by Richardson might be questioned. 
He is right, of course, in charging 
that no Christian can avoid having a 
theology of the New Testament (p. 
10 f.). Yet in the end will his deep 
concern (shared by many) for theo- 
logical unity in the New Testament 
be more dangerous than continual 
awareness of diversity there? Perhaps 
the free Spirit of God is especially 
likely to work through Scripture 
(though its hearers stand in greater 
risk) when the diversity of the New 
Testament is constantly kept in mind. 

However, let there be no misun- 
derstanding. Richardson writes with 
such great integrity and erudition 
that his theology repeatedly reveals 
consciousness of the diversity in the 
New Testament. There is no single 
conception of judgment in the New 
Testament, for example, he points 
out (p. 343). And although he writes 
with a reverent attitude towards an 
historical orthodoxy, his unquestion- 
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able reliance on the New Testament 
is always evident (though his “dis- 
creet” use of early patristic material 
in discussing the ministries within 
the church and the eucharist as sac- 
rifice may be a bit heavy, pp. 328-29; 
380-87). He tilts not only with liber- 
alism, but with literalism, pietism, 
existentialism, sacramentalism, even 
“orthodoxy.” His elimination of many 
problems—the _ predestinarian-freewill 
controversy, e.g.—as decidedly unbib- 
lical is helpful (p. 275). 

Another principle of unity to the 
book, almost as prominent as his hy- 
pothesis (supra) should be noted— 
Richardson’s stress on the eschatolog- 
ical orientation of the New Testa- 
ment. Often following Oscar Cull- 
mann, and basically rejecting “real- 
ized eschatology,” Richardson main- 
tains that “the basic reality about 
being a Christian is not a moral but 
an eschatological truth” (p. 36). 

The book is rich then, never waste- 
ful with words, compelling and ar- 
ticulate in every position, rarely con- 
cerned with the insignificant (though 
it would have been helpful if Rich- 
ardson had more explicitly delimited 
his primary and secondary concerns), 
obviously steeped in years of Biblical 
and personal involvement in the crit- 
ical and theological questions of our 
time. 

COLEMAN B. Brown 


AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 
AND SOCIAL ISSUES, 1919- 
1939, BY Rospert Moats MILLER. 
Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1958. 385 pp., $6.00. 
Those who wistfully aver that pres- 

ent-day activity along the social action 

front is quiescent will gain much in. 
spiration from this volume. For here 
the crusades and champions of yes- 
teryear are paraded in full pageantry. 

An indispensable sourcebook for the 
student of social Christianity in 

America, this work presents a wealth 

of detailed information on the social 


attitudes of American Protestantism 
during the decades of prosperity and 
depression between the two World 
Wars. Specifically, it covers the rec- 
ord of thirteen major denominations 
and ranges over such lively issues as 
civil liberties, labor, race relations, 
war, and the merits of capitalism, so- 
cialism, and communism. 

A young historian at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, the author es- 
chews the grand interpretation, pro- 
vocative insight, and sweeping gener- 
alization for the modest labor of rec- 
ording honestly the social record. It 
is significant that Protestant churches 
have not been aloof from controver- 
sial issues, although their involve. 
ment is not always _ praise-worthy. 
With discriminating insight, Miller 
amply documents the paradoxical na- 
ture of the churches’ role. Attitudes 
and activities of American Protestants 
run the gamut from extreme indif- 
ference to vigorous protest and radi- 
calism; at times churchmen _ suc- 
cumbed to hysteria, while at other 
times they maintained a remarkable 
sanity and courageous stance. Often 
the church is out front leading the 
way; but just as often it lags behind. 

In the decades of prosperity and 
depression, the record of the church 
is indeed a checkered one. If the 
churches were “corpulent and con- 
tented” in the 20’s (an era Miller 
dubs “Age of the Babbittonian Cap- 
tivity”), it is also true that in the 
30’s a large segment of Protestants 
swung to the left and advocated the 
abolition of the profit system. If the 
record shows a strong strain of the 
churches’ indifference and hostility to 
the labor cause, it also shows that 
churchmen played a decisive role in 
the reduction of the twelve-hour-day, 
seven-day work week and in the aboli- 
tion of child labor. 

Picket line duty of Union Seminary 
students is colorfully recounted in 
these pages. Of interest also to Union 
alumni is that Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
name appears prominently throughout 
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the book. The author praises, “Never 
did a professor live less in an ivory 
tower.” Yet at many points, with the 
advantage of the historian’s hind- 
sight, Miller delights in taking jibes 
at Niebuhr’s “naive stands” in sup- 
port of particular issues and person- 
alities. 

As for shortcomings, this reviewer 
would take issue with the author’s 
avowed intention to steer clear of in- 
terpretation and_ generalization. I 
wonder if social history can be writ- 
ten without some implicit or explicit 
framework of interpretation. Lacking 
conceptual tools of analysis, at points 
the book drags in details and seems 
like a catalog; happily, it is enlivened 
by a highly readable style by the au- 
thor, who is master of the oblique 
phrase. 

In view of the author’s methodolo- 
gy (or lack thereof) we are given de- 


tailed documentation without much 
attention to its significance. We are 
told “what” but not “why.” Why are 
some denominations (Congregational 
and Presbyterian) consistently more 
vocal on social issues than others 
(Lutherans and Southern Baptists)? 
What reasons account for the fact that 
particular groups take vigorous stands 
on some issues, but are silent on oth- 
ers? Why are seminary professors and 
bishops so often the heroes and local 
parsons the villains when it comes to 
involvement in social issues? Without 
an interpretative framework, the book 
fails to give any sustained analysis of 
these and other questions. 

But all in all, this volume is a fine 
contribution to the literature, which 
students of social history and alumni 
seeking to re-live old memories ought 
not to miss. 

Rosert Lee 
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